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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the Interests of the Industry. 


Tue parliamentary session, from which the country is 
having a brief respite, will stand out large in the history of 
our national concerns, and it is also big with importance in 
matters affecting the internal affairs of the gas industry. A 
successful industry of any kind must always expect to be 
the subject of some external attention and attack. The gas 
industry has been, and is to-day, highly successful; and 
competition and strugyle to take from it what legitimately 
belongs to it (and as an industry it is not peculiar in this 
experience) must ever be a concomitant of its success. In 
its evolution, the gas industry has shown a large power of 
adjustment in its external and internal relations, anda large 
power to meet, overcome, and leave behind new conditions 
that ever and anon arise. The power includes the faculty 
of defence, which faculty was never previously called upon 
to such a degree as in latter years. As the circumstances 
that require its exercise become more and more protean, the 
ability to defend and to help to shape the ways of control- 
ling influences must expand not only with a part passu move- 
ment, but must be always abreast of current requirement. 
For the industry, the chief lesson of the parliamentary session 
of 1912 is that its future motto must be the two-limbed one 
—‘ Look Forward, and Be Prepared.” The session has 
shown us that the ordinary laws of normal industrial deve- 
lopment are subject not alone to external demands and in- 
ternal effort, but they are assailed by external interests, 
which may effect good or evil, and more likely than not, in 
relation to the industry’s and the public’s welfare, the latter. 
Another lesson of the session is that those who assail are 
sometimes very stealthy in their movements; and until the 
sudden attack is made—possibly then not immediately—the 
objective and effects at which they are aiming are not fully 
disclosed. ‘The industry must take to heart the lessons of 
the session. It must be prepared for whatever arises; and 
it must have atits back the ability to promptly defend itself. 
The industry, however, will never be properly prepared, nor 
will it have the necessary mobility, while it is dislocated and 
imperfectly organized as at present. That is a statement 
which we should like to sink well home. 

Take the happenings of the session. They are well known 
without specific mention for the purposes of this article. 
But the work that has been involved, in meeting the condi- 
tions that arose, and that imperatively demanded immediate 
attention and action, would never have been so difficult for 
those upon whom the obligation of incipient and continued 
action fell if many of the gas undertakings of the country 
had not been obsessed by the feeling that each of them lived 
in a world of its own, and that these outer matters that arise 
are no immediate concern of theirs. This feeling (embody- 
ing as it does a serious and blighting error) is the cause of 
the indifference, of the procrastination, and of, in some 
cases, the absolute neglect that made during the session the 
work of the movers in the defence of industrial interests 
more arduous than it need have been, though every under- 
taking in the country is involved in every question that 
affects the liberties and the controlling laws of the industry. 
The condition of self-centred interest, with no consideration 
for the broader interests that affect every unit of the in- 
dustry, is one that must be shaken off. Those who obstinately 
refuse to shake it off are not only the enemies of the in- 
dustry, but enemies tothemselves. There is no evading the 
truth of this. 

The recent years have seen the administrations of many 
large, important undertakings that were previously self- 
centred taking the larger industrial view, and coming out 
promptly on all occasions with their aid and influence in the 
causes of protection and advancement. We see numerous 
medium-sized and small undertakings showing their appre- 
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ciation in effective manner of this necessity for industrial 
as well as individual operation in defence and development. 
Their wisdom is the product of the open and progressive 
mind. But we look round—we can take a map of the 
country, and plentifully besprinkle it with black spots on 
towns the gas administrators of which show no concern in 
the industry as an industry, but live as entirely to them- 
selves, as though they were walled and moated like some 
medizval castle; and yet with all their self-concentration 
they are, in fact, exposed in common with other under- 
takings to those external influences and movements which 
more enlightened gas administrations set themselves in con- 
cert to encounter. We look for the causes of this state of 
things; and we are reduced by the survey to point to the 
stubborn conservatism of the old personnel of the administra- 
tions in question, or to personal inability to keep progress 
with these mutable times, or to the fear that the adoption of 
the industrial view will cause them to incur some additional 
expense. Any one of these reasons may be the true cause 
of the neglect or reticence to take part, and assist, in indus- 
trial movements for protection and advancement. Where 
any one of these reasons applies, the administrators are to 
be pitied ; but where they all apply, pity overflows, and the 
view is engendered, and takes stronger and stronger hold, 
that the sooner these undertakings, in the circumstances 
of the times—present internal success, maybe bitter ex- 
ternal animosity and antagonism, and a growing mass of 
conditions sending their shafts against the industry’s pros- 
perity—are able to dispense with individuals of narrow view, 
and put in their places men of broader view, the better. 

As we say, the industrial spirit and co-operation in defence 
and advancement are spreading. We hope to see them 
speedily spread still more, even to the most hardened places 
in the industry. As these conditions advance, so will the 
difficulties of the work be lessened and eased of those who, 
from their position, have to take the initial steps in protec- 
tion and other progress, and upon whom falls the brunt of 
the labour. No intelligent administrator of a gas under- 
taking who takes real interest in the affairs of the industry 
can shut his eyes to change and to the impediments of ex- 
ternal influences ; and therefore to nothing but the causes 
to which reference has been made can be assigned refusal 
of the support of great to small. Current circumstances 
and their lessons ought alone to suffice to completely alter 
the attitude from the state of isolation to that of industrial 
oneness. It was in our editorial columns that the suggestion 
originated that broader organization—a reconstitution of 
the central organization—would effect the conversion from 
narrow individual interest to wider industrial interest. That 
is our view to-day; there has never been any swerving from 
it. The establishment of the British Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation gave cause for a suspension of any action in that 
direction; but the province of the Association is not that 
of defence such as the current parliamentary session has 
called for. This session, however, has brought us face to 
face with the fact that, while the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers and the Gas Companies’ Protection Association are 
active and willing in the work of protection, their efforts 
are not seconded with that prompt and complete interest 
by the whole of the gas undertakings of the kingdom 
that industrial welfare demands. This shows a weakness 
of industrial organization—a weakness of organization for 
defensive action among the units composing the gas-supply 
industry. This is a patent fact. It is quite true that, in 
connection with the work of the current parliamentary 
session, the two organizations last named have had a large 
proportion of the capital of the industry supporting them in 
their activities in these matters, but that is not enough while 
there are undertakings whose interest has not been secured. 
However, the tide of interest in affairs common to the in- 
dustry is flowing. We want to see it at high-water mark ; 
and there we want to see it steadily maintained. That is 
the problem. There are many individual undertakings that 
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now hold aloof from all work outside their present and 
immediate environment—caring nothing for those nascent 
conditions that in their development will bear for good or 
ill upon the industry as a whole—which can to advantage 
help to this end. That help, if rendered, will lead us 
farther on the road to the permanent establishment of in- 
dustrial organization, the greatest barrier in the way of 
which is the present abstention from co-operation in the de- 
fence and prosecution of the larger affairs of the industry. 


The Coal Owners’ Ingratitude. 


A TRENCHANT delivery on the subject of the coal strike, and 
the resulting oppression of consumers, was made the other 
day by Mr. H. E. Jones, at the meeting of the Wandsworth 
and Putney Gas Company ; and it carried still further the 
protest that Mr. Charles Carpenter made at the meeting of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company as to the treatment 
of the country’s industries by the coal owners subsequent 
to the strike. It is claimed that the gas industry is one of 
those that should in the matter of the supply of coal receive, 
if anything, preferential treatment, in view of the interests 
at stake in relation to the protection of human life and pro- 
perty by the maintenance of gas supply. Gas is one of the 
first necessities in the life of any community; and it is such 
on not a single but on several grounds, in the forefront of 
which, with Mr. Jones, we must place this one of public pro- 
tection, The protectors of home communities have the 
right to claim the protection both of the authorities and of 
the coal owners. But, instead of receiving this protection, 
the home gas industry is left by the Government to take 
pot-luck with the clamant crowd of coal users, home and 
foreign, and to be pushed—at any rate, many of them—on 
one side when an opportunity for replenishing stores arrives, 
so that the coal owners may render special favour to users 
of British coals abroad. This is the experience over which 
there is the strongest possible resentment and protest. 

The coal history of the past twelve months may be 
divided into three stages of difficulty for consumers of coal 
on the large scale, and especially for a consumer such as 
the gas industry, which has to depend for the bulk of its 
supply of raw material on the coal mines of the country, and 
upon which falls such heavy responsibility and obligation. 
The first stage is represented by the months preceding the 
coal strike; the second, by the coal strike itself ; and the 
third, by the period in the early part of which there was a 
scramble to obtain supplies, with preferential consideration 
for consumers abroad, and during which the coal owners have 
shown, by raising the price of coal, their gratitude for what 
these large home consumers did for them prior to and during 
the strike. During the first stage of difficulty, the gas industry 
(with others) bought and stocked heavily, some of the stock 
being at higher prices than the contract coal; and this 
action was a valuable aid to the coal owners in resisting 
arbitrary claims, and the despotic use of the national strike. 
We trace in the report of the Chief Inspector of Mines for 
1g11, the preparation by the industries of this and other 
countries for a war that it was certain would come sooner or 
later as a result of strife-promoting legislation. _The report 
tells us that the output of coal in 1911 was no less than 
271,878,124 tons—a figure that has never been reached pre- 
viously, not even in the most luxuriant of trade booms. It 
was an increase of 7,458,871 tons on the previous year ; and, 
having regard to precedent, it requires something more than 
a trade boom to account for the record output. There is 
no need to question the accuracy of the suggestion that this 
increase in sale was largely due to the preparations made for 
meeting what it was seen would be, when it came, a strike 
unparalleled in area, in interests affected, and in period. 
Newcastle took the largest proportion of the increase—i.e., 
2,156,190 tons; Durham came next, with 1,814,303 tons; 
South Wales followed, with 1,500,745 tons; and the York- 
shire and Midland districts succeeded, with 1,195,176 tons. 
The remainder of the output was distributed in much smaller 
quantities among the coal-fields of less magnitude. The 
figures have only to be studied to prove that the industries 
of the country, generally speaking, were alive to what was 
before them; but no one could have predicted that such a 
number of weeks would elapse as did elapse between cessation 
and resumption of delivery. These preparations caused an 
upward movement of coal prices; and so, in addition to 
the assistance rendered them by such preparations when the 
struggle actually came, the coal owners were already prior 
to the strike reaping material advantage trom a condition of 





affairs based on an abnormal protective demand, and not on 
a normal demand to meet actual trade requirements. 

We come to the second stage—the days of the strike and 
of profound anxiety on the part of large coal consumers, 
especially those with such responsibilities and obligations 
upon them as the preservation of the lighting of our cities 
and towns during the hours of darkness. For them not only 
was the period one of persistent anxiety as to the possibie 
length of the strike, and as to the order of their preparations 
being equal to the strain of its duration, but there were 
additional costs, superimposed upon those involved by the 
preparations, incurred in stacking the coal and then lifting 
it again from store and transporting it to the place where re- 
quired for use, instead of having the advantage (in the case 
of gas-works) of direct transference from coal-truck to coal- 
breaker, and thence to retort. These additional costs were 
seen mounting up dreary week after dreary week, until at 
length the miners returned to work, when entry was made 
by the large consumers on the third stage of difficulty. 

Here we come to a matter for legitimate and serious pro- 
test, and one to which the gas undertakings of the country 
have a right to call the attention of the Government, and to 
ask them to legislate against its recurrence. If the question 
of a minimum rate of wages for the miners is one for the 
earnest attention of the Prime Minister and the Cabinet, 
still more so is the question of assuring that, when a 
settlement is effected upon a national stoppage of the 
coal supply, the immediate coal requirements of the in- 
dustries of the country shall be supplied before any coal is 
allowed to leave our shores. It seems to be an anomalous 
state of things that the British Government should exer- 
cise themselves in the very legitimate task of trying to 
bring to an end a chaotic condition of affairs that prevents 
coal being raised to the surface, and then, when success is 
attained, industries should, in many home areas, remain for 
further weeks paralyzed for want of fuel, and in some places 
such a necessity as gas—a necessity in the system of pro- 
tection of life and property, as well as in the home and in 
industry—should be tottering on the verge of utter collapse, 
while other industries in foreign lands are being fed. This 
surely is a matter that should be brought home to the 
Government as a fit one upon which there should be legis- 
lation in anticipation of a national coal strike again occur- 
ring, though it is hoped that such an event isa long distance 
off. But who can tell under the new order of industrial 
affairs? Already we have, with before them the advanced 
prices of coal favoured by the conditions promoted by the 
strike, both prior and subsequent to it, the colliers in the 
federated mining district of England and North Wales 
asking for an advance of 5 per cent.; and the matter is 
now under the consideration of the Coal Conciliation Board. 
The very fact points to an intention to prefer claim on every 
possible opportunity. Besides this, there is, almost through- 
out the whole of the coal-yielding territories of the country, 
discontent with the decisions as to minimum wages of the 
District Boards; and the Government are in no mood to 
comply with the entreaties of the miners to further legislate 
by amending as they direct the Minimum Wages Act. 

Looking at these matters, where does certainty exist as to 
the future? Therefore, while recent experiences are fresh 
in memory, while the effects of the strike are still present 
and substantially so, and while the disposition to protest is 
still strong, is the appropriate time to ask the Government 
to consider the matter of the home coal consumers’ protec- 
tion whenever a national strike—not only of miners, but of 
railway men and other transport workers—cuts off supplies. 
The preference should be for home, with second place for 
those abroad who prefer our coal for its quality, but who, 
with their own country’s supply available, are really under 
no immediate need for it. 

Because this was not the order of things in relation to 
many large coal consumers in this country, Mr. Carpenter 
and Mr. Jones have spoken their minds oa the subject, as 
well as upon the question of the higher coal prices, the 
ability to command which is largely another effect of the 
strike. There may be some justification for a partial rise ; 
but not for such an increase as 3s. and more per ton for 
twelve months’ contracts. The owners plead the expenses 
entailed by the Coal Mines Regulation Act. The costs 
involved by this Act were well covered by the prices that 
the owners took good care to put upon coal before the Act 
really became law ; and therefore the Act has no legitimate 
part in the construction of an excuse for the current enhanced 
figures for coal contracts, Again, the Minimum Wages Act 
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has not brought the increased financial responsibility to the 
owners that it was feared would be the case. The awards 
of the District Boards prove this. Then there isthe Insur- 
ance Act. To put this forward as producing an increased 
charge upon the owners justifying anything like the present 
rise in the cost of contract coal is absurd; to put it for- 
ward at all as part of the excuse for the rise is to show 
the Government and the country in a very effectual way 
indeed that the coal consumers of the country, rich and 
poor alike, and the consumers of all commodities to the 
production of which coal is applied, are to bear the coal 
owners’ share of this insurance business, and that the 
coal owners are going to make the National Insurance Act 
the channel for increased profits. Poor consumers of coal 
and the products of coal will, on consideration of these 
things, find the ninepence for fourpence is Dead Sea fruit, 
and not fruit of the refreshing character of which so much 
has been heard from the lips of the versatile Chancellor. 
Summing up the position as it affects the present price of 
contract coal, Mr. Jones finds—after all that was done to 
assist the coal owners by stocking in advance of the strike, 
after all the restraint exercised by the principal consumers 
during the strike by refraining to apply pressure to the coal 
owners, and after their charitable attitude in not being too 
exigent or peremptory in their demands immediately suc- 
ceeding the strike—that the coal owners have shown, in the 
most effective manner, their ingratitude to their best cus- 
tomers. Stronger expressions than ingratitude would not be 
altogether inapplicable. 


East-End Experiences. 


Wirt the disordered condition of affairs due to the transport 
strike in the East-end of London following on the heels of 
the national coal strike, there has been interest in watching 
for the half-year’s results of the Commercial Gas Company ; 
and the Directors and officers are all to be roundly con- 
gratulated upon the financial outcome which the Chairman 
(Mr. W. G. Bradshaw) had to lay before the proprietors on 
Thursday last. Excepting to those who were able to trace, 
from internal knowledge, the course of events, it would not 
have been surprising to learn that the Company would, in 
the half-year’s accounts, show fairly deep-cut marks of the 
severe trade interruptions of the period. But, as a matter 
of fact, the Company earned £6510 more than in the corre- 
sponding half of 1911, and within £ 1400 of the highest profit 
ever made in the history of the concern in any half year. 
Directors, officers, and men have done remarkably well both 
on the works and in the district. Such strikes as the two 
that the half year witnessed have not much about them that 
is detectable that can be called blessings in disguise; but 
there is a feature about at any rate the coal strike that has 
been an advantage to the gas undertakings of the kingdom, 
though we should not dare to make any contrast of this 
advantage with the disadvantages, 

Mr. Bradshaw stated it in a few well-chosen words. “ In 
*“ one sense,” he said, “ I am glad that we had the experience 
“ of the coal strike; for it proved, as adverse circumstances 
“alone can prove, the strength of the Company, and its 
“ability to meet and overcome difficulties.” That is a very 
satisfying reflection ; and if anything were needed to add to 
the confidence of holders of gas shares, the manner in which 
the gas undertakings of the country came out of the crucial 
ordeal, without any sacrifice beyond the additional charges 
necessitated by the abnormal conditions of working, and 
by the hasty supplementing of stores of coal by sundry pur- 
chases, would have supplied it. Looking outside, the public, 
as a rule, are not particularly demonstrative in applause 
when the channels through which pass daily necessaries are 
kept open under the most adverse of conditions. Just as 
familiarity in many matters sometimes breeds contempt, so 
familiarity with constant service often appears to numb 
appreciation when conditions are inflexibly opposed to con- 
tinuity. But if appreciation of the maintenance of light 
and heat throughout the period of industrial strife in the 
half year is not general, there is plenty of evidence that 
part of the public have been awakened by the event to the 
convenience and reliability of gas supply. This evidence 
is found in the extraordinary demand that there has been 
and is for gas-cookers and gas-heating appliances ; the de- 
mand for the latter having set in well before the accustomed 
period. This may be partly due to the low temperatures of 
the summer months; but the increased demand, report from 
several places tells us, began well with the strike. From 





more than one quarter, too, we know that the supplying 
makers to the undertakings concerned have had, through 
the pressure of the times, some difficulty in promptly com- 
plying with all demands. That is the line public appre- 
ciation takes; and commercially it is the best line. Still, 
it is only human to find gratification in acknowledgment of 
work well done; and words of recognition and praise publicly 
uttered by the Mayor of Stepney—head of a Borough Coun- 
cil with an electricity supply undertaking attached to it— 
as to the constant provision of gas during the half year by 
the Commercial Company have been keenly appreciated by 
Board and officers alike. A gas company with a large and 
poor constituency, where facilities and means are of the 
scantiest for providing against such a gap as that experienced 
in the supply of solid fuel, confers perhaps a greater benefit 
in the time of a coal famine than a gas undertaking in more 
affluent districts. 

However, the Company did well financially and in their 
working. In the latter, they take the lead in the Metropolitan 
area in the matter of production of gas per ton of coal; but 
during the strike, they supplied a higher percentage of car- 
buretted water gas. It has been a notable feature of the 
half-year’s working, that those companies who were able to 
fall back to a larger extent than usual on water-gas plant 
appear, as a rule, to have come out of the period with less 
financial injury than those companies who had to depend 
solely on coal, though the former had, in proportion to the 
additional quantity of water gas made, a less quantity of 
residual products for the markets. On the other hand, the 
companies who depend solely on coal claim that the normal 
quality of their supply was not interrupted, and in that way 
the consumers were well-served. ‘There are also the higher 
prices of coal to be faced now; and here again those under- 
takings which have to depend on sea-borne .coal have an 
advantage if they are large and fortunate enough to own 
their own ships. With the upward move in coal prices, 
freights have also a tendency to rise. Having their own 
ships, the Commercial Gas Company will save something in 
this direction, which saving can be set against the increased 
cost of coal, together with any additional benefit obtained 
from coke. Speaking as to the enhanced price of coal, Mr. 
Bradshaw attributed this to several causes, the principal of 
which he said were the strike, the great prosperity of the 
country, the activity in many industries, and the general 
rise in prices all over the world. It must have been an 
oversight on his part not to have included, as one of the 
principal causes, a carefully cultivated opportunism. 

The statement made by Mr. Bradshaw as to the Com- 
pany’s proceedings in connection with the National Insur- 
ance Act, and the discussion, before the close of the meeting, 
as to the relationships of Approved Societies in large under- 
takings with outside Friendly Societies, make interesting 
reading for all concerned—and who among employers are 
not concerned ?—in the insurance of workmen. 


Publication of Coal Contract Prices. 


THE advocates of publicity for coal contract prices have 
won their way at Salford; and henceforth the various prices 
at which the Gas Committee enter into contracts for coals 
are to be thrown open to the inspection of the whole world. 
As to the expediency of this, there are arguments on both 
sides; but probably the balance of argument, in these days 
of coal-owners’ compacts and understandings, is in favour of 
non-disclosure of the actual prices arranged to be paid to 
each contracting firm, as it is perfectly clear that publication 
will undermine the facility for bargaining. On the other 
hand, knowledge that there will be bargaining after invita- 
tions have been issued for tenders for coal must result in 
coal-owners keeping something in hand over and above their 
rock-bottom prices when submitting tenders ; and, moreover, 
such subsequent bargaining is quite opposed to the prin- 
ciples of competitive tendering when invitations for tenders 
are issued. Then opposed to this is the well-known fact that 
the system of coal tendering is vitiated by compacts between 
the tenderers, which, if subsequent bargaining be absolutely 
prevented, would place the buyer completely at the mercy 
of the tenderers. Here we are faced with the legal position 
created by the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882, in which 
the intention is clearly shown that ratepayers should be 
protected by making the contractual system as open as 
possible. The decree was conceived for the protection of 
ratepayers; and from the ratepayers’ point of view, it is a 
righteous one. However, the antagonistic conditions upon 
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both sides complicate the matter, and make one conscious 
that there are sound arguments to be adduced both in favour 
of and against the publicity of names of coal contracting 
firms and exact contract prices. 

One of the contentions of those at Salford favourable to 
publication is that this would eventually result in consider- 
able saving, as coal-owners would recognize that they must 
submit their tenders at rock-bottom prices. We doubt 
whether they would recognize anything of the kind, as Sal- 
ford is not the only gas undertaking with whom the coal- 
owners do business; and they would consider what effect 
the publication would have upon their business with other 
concerns. It is true that there are municipal gas under- 
takings who publish both the names of their contractors and 
the prices and descriptions of coal covered by the contracts ; 
and when the prices are compared with those paid under 
contract by other gas undertakings, they are found to be 
about average ones. This brings us to the point which will, 
at the present time, be of especial interest to the administra- 
tions of other gas-works. Alderman Phillips, the Chairman 
of the Salford Gas Committee, stated, at the meeting of the 
Council the other day, that, when the Gas Committee were 
making their contracts this year, they were at first faced 
with the possibility of having to pay 2s. 6d. per ton of coal 
above what was paid last year. “The Committee,” he 
added, “obtained quotations; and on the distinct under- 
“ standing that the prices would not be made public, they 
“had arranged for 124,000 tons of coal at an average 
“ advance of Is. per ton on last year’s prices, instead of an 
“ increase of from 2s. or 2s. 6d. per ton.’ Charity begins at 
home. But what is the plain meaning of Alderman Phillips’s 
statement? That, we will not say by collusion, but by 
agreement with the contracting coal-owners, the Gas Com- 
mittee have consented to maintain secrecy, in order that the 
former may squeeze other gas undertakings for an advance 
of 2s. 6d., more or less, per ton for coal that they can, with 
profit, supply to Salford at 1s. per ton advance on last year’s 
prices. This is another illustration of the untrustworthy 
position of the coal business at the present time, and of the 
high prices demanded during the past few months for con- 
tract coal having had a purely fictitious basis. 

But we come back to the original point as to the ex- 
pediency of municipal gas committees being compelled to 
publish the names of their coal contractors and the exact 
prices of the coal, which prices will not be of much value 
without full descriptions of the coals. The Salford Town 
Council have, by a large majority, determined in favour of 
publicity. Gas companies, however, do not publish their 
exact coal prices ; but what they do, it seems to us (subject 
to any stronger argument assisting to a more definite and 
contrary view), might well be applied to municipal gas com- 
mittees. From the accounts of gas companies, it is easy to 
calculate the average cost delivered on the works of the coal 
purchased; and if the publication of the average price would 
prevent municipal gas committees from being rendered prac- 
tically helpless in the hands of agreed coal-owners, then we 
should say this ought to suffice—always providing there is 
confidence in the integrity of a committee. If there is not 
confidence, then the committee ought to be relieved of further 
service. But no self-respecting committee would wait for 
such an event. 











Liverpool Illuminating Power 


Strikes notwithstanding, the Liverpool United Gas Company 
did remarkably well during the past year; and part of the credit 
for this is freely acknowledged by the Chairman (Mr. H. Wade 
Deacon) to be due to the forward policy adopted in the matter of 
the gas supply. In their engineering policy, the Company have 
been well to the fore; but in the matter of the supply of an extra- 
ordinarily high-grade illuminating power gas, in the days of bunsen 
burners and the use of gas for power and industrial purposes, the 
Company for long maintained their conservative policy. Now 
they have had more than a twelve months’ experience with a gas 
reduced by two candles—from 20 to 18 candles; and they have 
found that even this first step, supplemented as it was by a 
reduction in the price of gas, has met with the approval of the 
consumers, and that there has been a largely increased consump- 
tion. Consumers find gas of the lower illuminating qualities, and 
yet of respectable calorific power, more suitable to their needs 
where the mode of burning the gas necessitates a proper admixture 
of air with it. The first experience is—probably partly through 





new applications of the cheaper and more useful supply, and an 
enlargement of the number of customers—that the sale of gas 
has extended by no less than 8°27 per cent.; and this is the largest 
increment in any year since 1882. The results convince the 
Directors that they are on the right road in adopting the counsel 
of their technical adviser (Mr. Edward Allen), They have not by 
any means come to the end of their intentions in this respect. 
They see that an illuminating power of 18 candles is considerably 
higher than in most other parts of the country, and that every- 
where lower illuminating quality gas has proved itself the best 
for current purposes. Hence the Chairman’s remark: “ By 
other developments in this direction, we hope to be able to still 
further increase our sales, and reduce prices.” Reduce prices 
and increase sales would perhaps have been a better mode of 
expression; but we all know well enough what Mr. Deacon means. 
In gas supply, a torward policy is a constructive one; a conser- 
vative policy, a destructive one. 





And Co-Partnership. 


The Company have also adopted co-partnership, with a free 
choice to the men to join in the scheme. A large number of the 
men have voluntarily accepted it, and in July participated in the 
first bonus. This is an altogether satisfactory state of things. In 
co-partnership the force of example is wonderful; the spread of 
the knowledge among the men that their fellows have actually 
begun to build up a financial backing has excellent influence, when 
the liberty is equally open to all who are eligible within the terms of 
the scheme. We have never yet known a co-partnership scheme 
started in connection with a gas company where the number of 
co-partners has not gradually increased until comparatively few 
men have remained non-participants; and we have never yet 
known a gas company’s co-partnership scheme where there have 
been any voluntary seceders from it. We will go further, and say 
that we have never known a gas co-partnership scheme started 
yet where in time the men have not—gradually it may be, but 
surely—become possessed of the spirit of co-partnery, which has 
for its foundations fidelity and a oneness of interest in all grades 
of workers—from the Board room downwards. We congratulate 
not only the Board but the Senior Vice-President of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers upon the new interests found in the affairs 
of the largest provincial gas-supplying undertaking under private 
administration. 





Domestic Economy. 


The “ Daily Telegraph” has lately been devoting some of its 
columns to correspondence on the subject of “ Family Budgets” 
—this being the season when our contemporary among others en- 
courages the discussion in its pages of social and economic pro- 
blems. The letters that have appeared have been written by 
people who have incomes ranging from {£500 a year down to 
about £2 a week; and, within this range, we have represented 
the class who know something of the necessity of practising stern 
economy—and the sterner it becomes the larger the family and 
the smaller the income. The correspondents in our morning con- 
temporary include clerks and various professional men who are 
counted rich on £200 or £300 a year. Without exception, the 
family budgets of these middle-class correspondents (who are 
economists from sheer compulsion) include gas as an item, and 
not any illuminant or heating agent other than coal or coke. The 
reason for this is found in that word “economy” which is so 
often mentioned in the numerous letters. In most cases, we find 
“ gas and coal” lumped together in one item. This is the correct 
thing, now that so much gas is used for cooking and heating, and 
the expenditure on coal is thereby lessened. For any compara- 
tive purpose—whether comparison of the present with the past 
before gas cooking became so much the vogue, or whether com- 
parison of gas with electricity, coal costs should be added, in order 
to have an equitable basis. 


Costs. 


The figures in the correspondence are interesting ; and, when 
we put into contrast with them some of the accounts that have 
been published for electric cooking alone, and remember that the 
figures in the correspondence include lighting, all house warming, 
cooking, and water heating, then we wonder how the electrical 
industry intends to proceed to work to prove to slender pursed 
householders that they can save money by evicting gas and 
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installing electricity. Here we have one correspondent whose 
income compels him to keep within an annual expenditure of £280. 
His gas, water, and coal bills amalgamated total to {12 a year; 
another man, who can run up to an expenditure of £380, finds that 
£13 a year for gas, water, and coal suffice. Another householder 
limits himself to an annual expenditure of £270. His outlay on gas 
and coal is £9 10s.; while the same commodities involve a man 
spending only £200 in a total outlay of only £8. We have another 
householder who spends £230 a year. He separates his gas bill 
from that for coal; and his total annual account for gas lighting 
and gas-cooker comes to £5, while his coal bill amounts to £9 tos. 
It is remarkable what considerable differences there are in the gas 
and coal bills of people with similar incomes. Here we have a 
householder spending £200 a year paying {10 for gas and coal; 
while another correspondent finds he can manage with £5 worth 
of the two commodities. There is a householder who expends 
£300 a year who pays £6 15s. for gas and coal; while another man 
spending £310 disposes of {10 2s. 6d., and still another spending 
£305 who needs £10 for coal, but his gas bill only reaches £3. A 
man with £2 a week to spend has an annual gas and coal account 
of only £3 18s.; while a father of seven, with an income of £130, 
finds £3 suffice for gas and coal. Some of our electrical friends 
had better reflect on these figures—remembering that light, house 
warming, cooking, and water boiling are all included inthem. The 
reflection may tend to some fresh views on the part of electricians 
on the subject of domestic electrification among the mass of 
economists (not from choice, but necessity) known as the middle 
class. 


Growth in Trade Union Membership. 


The nation has been satiated with labour trouble the last two 
or three years, and is now entitled to a pause. But the nation 
will look suspiciously on the returns issued by the Board of Trade 
as to the membership of the various trade unions in the United 
Kingdom for 1911. The figures show increasing activity in 
organizing the forces, and an increasing turnover from non- 
unionism to unionism. In 1go1 the trade unions could boast of a 
membership of 1,971,322; while in rgr1 the total stood at 3,010,246 
—a growth of no less than 1,038,924 in the decade. In no year, 
however, during this period was the increase so large as between 
the end of 1g10 and the end of 1911, during which year the addi- 
tion was 569,523. Seamen, dockers, riverside men, and railway 
workers helped to substantially run up the total figure. It is clear 
from the statistics in the return that strikes have a big effect in 
augmenting the membership of the unions; while in the time of 
industrial peace, the membership falls. With this fact before us, 
is it necessary to seek far for the reason for the policy that 
animates the leading labour agitators ? 








Scottish Junior Gas Association “ Transactions.” 


The proceedings of the Eastern and Western Divisions of the 
Scottish Junior Gas Association in the past session, as reported 
in the “ JouRNAL,” have, as in previous years, been issued in 
pamphlet form. The Eastern Division, the President of which 
was Mr. John R. Moyes, of Edinburgh, held four meetings and 
paid three visits—the usual joint visit with the other division 
having to be cancelled owing to the dislocation of trains conse- 
quent upon the miners’ strike. The proceedings of the Western 
Division, the President of which was Mr. James M‘Ghee, of 
Glasgow, are rather fuller than the other—five papers having 
been contributed, and four visits paid to works. In addition, there 
was a “coffee meeting” and also a very successful social gather- 
ing. There was a considerable increase in the membership last 
session. Each pamphlet contains a list of the office-bearers and 
members and the balance-sheet; and a portrait of the President 
forms an appropriate frontispiece. The two divisions of the 
Association have presented records of good work ; and it is grati- 
fying to find that the publicity given to it leads to the recognition 
of the capacity of the members, and to the removal of some of 
them to wider spheres of influence. 


—_— 


In memory of the late Mr. W. D. Cruddas, the Chairman 
of the Newcastle and Gateshead Water Company, whose death 
early in the year was recorded in the “ JourNaL” at the time, 
handsome additions have been made to the church of St. Stephen, 
Newcastle, of which he was for many years Warden. The 
memorials consist of a lectern, screen, choir stalls, and mosaic 
pavement, the gifts of the three daughters of the deceased, and 
a mural tablet given by the congregation and a few friends. A 
dedicatory service was held in the church last Wednesday, when, 
in a brief address, the Bishop of Newcastle, who performed the 


ceremony, paid a very eloquent tribute to the life and work of 
Mr. Cruddas. 








INSURANCE ACT AND GAS WORKERS. 


Additional Decisions by the Umpire. 

Tue last number of the “ Board of Trade Journal” contains the 
following recent decisions of the Umpire under the Insurance 
Act: Contributions are not payable by workmen engaged wholly 
or mainly in general repairs to removable gas-cookers, gas-fires, 
and gas-fittings, other than pipes in customers’ houses, or by 
workmen engaged in the manufacture of gas-testing apparatus, or 
in testing and fitting incandescent gas-burners, “except in so far 
as same is covered by decisions relating to ironfounding.” Con- 
tributions are, however, payable in respect of workmen engaged 
wholly or mainly in the upkeep and repair of hot-water and steam 
pipes, ventilating systems, or permanent gas-piping in buildings 
in connection with businesses other than those included under the 
trades specified in Schedule VI. of the Act. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH GAS INDUSTRIES. 


Winners of the Prizes in “Gas Engineering” and “Gas Supply.” 
Ir may be remembered that, in order to encourage the study of 
the subjects of ‘“ Gas Engineering ” and “ Gas Supply,” the Society 
of British Gas Industries decided to offer prizes of £3 3s. and 
£2 2s. to the first and second candidates respectively at the final 
examination held by the Department of Technology of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute in each subject, provided that 
such candidates were not rendered ineligible for prizes under the 
terms of Rule 34 of the programme of the Department, which 
states that teachers, or persons registered as teachers, while eligible 
for certificates, are not eligible for prizes. We learn from the 
Superintendent of the Department (Sir Philip Magnus, M.P.) that 
the following awards have been made on the results of the examina- 
tions held in April and May last; the places at which the candi- 
dates were examined being given in parentheses. 

Gas ENGINEERING. 

First Prize-—Mr. George G. Wilson, “Tyneside,” Hagley 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham (Municipal Technical 
School, Birmingham). 

Second Prize——Mr. Fred Young, Shields House, Brampton, 
Cumberland (Carlisle). 

Gas Suppty. 

First Prize-—Mr. George W. Wortley, 66, Morley Hill, Enfield 
(Technical Institute, Enfield). 

Second Prize.—Mr. Frederick H. Ware, 103, Upper Font Road, 
Maidstone (Offices of the Department). 








AMERICAN ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING 
SOCIETY. 


Programme of the Sixth Annual Meeting. 
Tue Sixth Annual Meeting of the American I]luminating Engineer- 
ing Society will be held at the Hotel Clifton, Niagara Falls (Ont.), 
from the 16th to the 1gth of next month, under the presidency of 
Mr. V.R.Lansingh. Theproceedings will include the presentation 
of a report by the Committee on Progress, in which the recent 
development of the lighting industry in America and abroad will 
be reviewed; and another by the Committee on Nomenclature 
and Standards, in which certain definitions and terminology 
connected with illuminating engineering will be dealt with. The 
Chairman of the Committee on Illumination of the Association 
of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers (Mr. C. J. Mundo) will 
present a report by the Committee on “ Steel-Mill Lighting.” The 
following papers will be submitted for discussion :— 


“ High-Pressure Gas Lighting,” by Mr. F. W. Goodenough. 

“The Status of High-Pressure Gas Lighting,” by Mr. George S. 
Barrows. 

“Recent Developments in Gas Lighting,” by Mr. R. I’. Pierce. 

“Indirect and Semi-Indirect Illumination,” by Mr. T. W. Rolph. 

“ Recent Developments in Series Street Lighting,” by Dr. C. P. 
Steinmetz. 

‘Research Methods,” by Dr. E. P. Hyde. 

“The Problem of Heterochromatic Photometry and a Rational 
Standard of Light,” by Dr. H. E. Ives. 

“ Reflection from Coloured Surfaces,” by Mr. Claude W. Jordan. 

“ Diffuse Reflection,” by Dr. P. G. Nutting. 

“A Study of Natural and Artificial Light Distribution in Interiors,” 
by M. Luckiesh. 

“The Physiology of Vision,” by Dr. T. A. Woodruff. 

“The Efficiency of the Eye under Different Systems of Illumina- 
tion,” by Dr. C. E. Ferree. [This paper will be a report of a 
research carried on for the American Medical Association. } 

* A Proposed Method of Determining the Diffusion of Translucent 
Media,” and “‘ The Determination of Illumination Efficiency,” 
by Mr. E. L. Elliott. 

“ Tllumination Charts,’’ by Mr. F. A. Beuford. 

“ An Absolute Reflectometer,” by Dr. P. G. Nutting. 

** Coloured Values of Illuminated Surfaces,” by Mr. Bassett Jones. 
(This subject will be presented in the form of a series of ex- 
perimental demonstrations. } 


One sitting will be devoted to discussing miscellaneous phases 
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of illuminating engineering ; and it is expected that some interest- 
ing and valuable points not particularly covered by the papers 
and reports named willbe brought out. Arrangements have been 
made for the inspection of the power-houses and other enter- 
prises peculiar to the district in which the meeting will be held; 
and the entertainment programme will, it is asserted, surpass 
anything presented at any previous gathering of the members of 
the Association. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Epwarp Boots, yard foreman at the Aberystwyth Gas- 
Works, has been selected, out of forty applicants, to fill the posi- 
tion of Working Manager for the Weedon Gas Company, adver- 
tised in the “ JournaL” for the 2nd ult. 


Mr. Bastt MACKENZIE, in leaving Hayfield, on the completion 
of the Stockport Corporation’s Kinder water-works scheme, of 
which he has had charge as Works Manager since the commence- 
ment, has, along with his wife, been made the recipient of a very 
flattering public testimonial as a mark of esteem. The present 
took the form of a canteen of silver, together with an album con- 
taining an address with the names of 300 subscribers, representa- 
tive of the public life of Hayfield, the staff and workmen at the 
Kinder works, and the members of the Hayfield Cricket Club. 
Mr. Mackenzie is Chairman of the Hayfield District Council. 


The Oswaldtwistle Urban District Council last Tuesday con- 
sidered a recommendation concerning Mr. J. H. Davies (the 
Gas Engineer and Manager), “that he be engaged for a term of 
three years as from that date, and that he be paid an additional 
salary at the rate of £50 per annum for the first year, and a 
further additional salary at the rate of £50 per annum for the re- 
mainder of the term.” The Gas Committee’s recommendation 
was agreed to; one of the members of the Council remarking 
that Mr. Davies had reduced the cost of production by more than 
one-half, and brought about a revolution in the construction of 
the gas-works. 


Mr. T. REpDFERN, Indoor Superintendent at the Hyde Gas- 
Works, is retiring at the end of this month, after nearly half-a- 
century’s connection with the Company. At a gathering of the 
staff and workmen, held in the offices last Thursday, there was 
presented to him a fine example of an English-made oak clock, 
an attached gold tablet bearing the following inscription: “ Pre- 
sented to Mr. Timothy Redfern, on his retirement, by the staff 
and workmen of the Hyde Gas Company, August, 1912.” Mr. 
Redfern has also been presented with other gifts from local insti- 
tutions with which he has been associated during his long resi- 
dence in the town. He entered the service of the Company when 
he was twenty-two years of age; starting as a yardman, and ulti- 
mately becoming foreman, and in 1892 the Superintendent. The 
works have been nearly doubled in size since he joined the Com- 
pany. He will be succeeded by Mr. Philip C. Potts, who has 
been associated with the works for many years. 

In the course of the proceedings at the annual meeting of the 
Liverpool United Gas Company, a report of which appears else- 
where, reference was made by the Chairman (Mr. H. Wade 
Deacon) to the retirement of Mr. James LisTEr, the oldest mem- 
ber of the directorate. Mr. Lister, who is now 82 years of age, 
joined the Board in 1882, and has thus been a member exactly 
thirty years. Referring to the subject in a local paper, it was 
pointed out that “there has been connected with the Board a 
group of octogenarians, who were always most regular in their 
attendance. These were the late Sir Edward Lawrence, who was 
Chairman of the Company for many years; Mr. H. Gilmour; 
Mr. Philip S. Garnett, the Secretary ; and now Mr. Lister. Even 
before Mr. Lister reached the eightieth milestone on the road of 
life, the combined ages of these worthies amounted to something 
in the neighbourhood of 300—a rather unique instance of longevity 
as representing the one authority. After an interval of only a 
few years, the association of the Lawrence family with the Com- 
pany is now to be renewed; for Mr. Edward Lawrence, the son 
of Sir Edward, was elected a Director to succeed Mr. Lister.” 











OBITUARY. 


The death occurred, on Wednesday night, at Barrbridge Mills, 
Dalbeattie, of Mr. JamMEs CaRSWELL, aged gz, the oldest inhabi- 
tant of the burgh. He served for some years on the Burgh Com- 
mission, and was Chairman of the Gas Company for a time. 


At an early hour on Sunday morning, Bailie DisHart passed 
away at the age of 71. He was a Director of the Kirkcaldy Gas 
Company, and for seventeen years was a member of the Town 
Council. Besides serving on the Town Council, he was a mem- 
ber of the Water Commission, and took an active part in the 
deliberations of both. 


The death, on the 8th inst., is announced of Herr E. Funcke, 
the Manager of the Central Workshops at Dessau of the German 
Continental Gas Company. Deceased was born in 1850; and, 
after a varied early career, he entered the service of the Company 
in 1895, and three years later received the appointment he was 
holding at the time of his death, which occurred suddenly from a 


stroke while he was making a round of the workshops under his 
charge. 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Church Lighting Costs at Croydon—Mutual Courtesy—The Bases of 
the Electrical Figures— Fresh Annual Costs—Sundry Comments 
—A Suggested Test—Difficulties in the Way of an Electric 
Cooking Boom. 


Our readers will permit us to introduce them to Mr. Alex. C. 
Cramb. Mr. Cramb is the Manager of the Corporation elec- 
tricity works at Croydon. He has, it seems, just returned from 
his holidays; and though his vacation has been in duration a good 
one, the tone of a letter that he has addressed to the “ Electrical 
Times ” suggests that he has returned in irascible mood. Prob- 
ably the weather has had something to do with this. However, 
we will do our best to put him again on good terms with himself, 
ourselves, and the world at large. Our interest in Mr. Cramb’s 
letter (which is dated Aug. 12) is that it comments on a criticism 
of ours that was published as far back as July g last, concerning 
some cost comparisons of the lighting of St. Peter’s and Christ 
Church, Croydon, which comparisons showed certain discrepancies 
with the actual payments to the Gas Company. At the same 
time, we charged “ Meteor” of the paper referred to, or his in- 
formant (we do not know which it was), of suppressing material 
facts bearing uponthecomparison. Inthe opinion of the excellent 
Mr. Cramb, the statement of hard facts by us constitutes what he 
thinks is a “really ludicrous ” method of dealing with the subject. 
Mr. Cramb’s valuation of himself as a competent judge of manner 
and method is distinctly high ; and if he will condescend to allow 
us the same right of expressing an opinion as to the character of 
his letter, we should describe it as rigmarole of the first quality. 
However, we cannot let Mr. Cramb’s patently laboured attempt 
at reply to pass without reference. Our only regret is that, as the 
“Electrical Times” has not published our former criticism, or, 
at any rate, in justice, the figures as to actual payments taken 
from the books of the Croydon Gas Company, its readers will 
not be able to wholly appreciate Mr. Cramb’s performance. 

We find there is one correction to make, and that is, in calcu- 
lating costs, electricity must be taken for lighting at 3}d. per unit 
in Croydon, and not 5d.—the 3}d. being the flat-rate, as an alter- 
native to the maximum demand system. The figures quoted by 
us were taken from a circular-letter distributed in Wallington 
and Carshalton, where the price is 5d. Perhaps Mr. Cramb 
will oblige us with the information as to whether St. Peter’s 
Church and Christ Church are paying at the rate of 33d. per 
unit; and, if not, at what rate? With this amendment, we will 
at once turn to the figures. As a preface, our readers may be 
reminded that at St. Peter’s Church upright incandescent gas- 
burners were formerly used, and at Christ Church “ mixed” 
burners; and at neither place were the Gas Company allowed to 
demonstrate how, by modern inverted gas-burners, the light could 
be (as it has been in many other churches) immensely improved 
at a far less cost than an installation of the electric light. Mr. 
Cramb, we are given to understand by his letter, knows much 
about gas lighting ; and therefore the fact as to less installation 
cost for improved gas lighting will be well within his knowledge. 
It now appears that the figures for gas for St. Peter’s Church and 
Christ Church (ante, p. 105) were taken from the “ printed audited 
accounts of the respective churches.” The figures that were 
quoted by us on July 9 were the actual years’ charges for gas from 
the meter readings, and the actual payments of the church autho- 
rities entered in the books of the Gas Company. We do not 
for one moment suppose the church authorities benevolently paid 
the Company more than their due. However, it is not for us to 
say why there is a discrepancy between the figures published in the 
printed audited accounts of the churches and those that appear in 
the books of the Gas Company ; but we suggest to Mr. Cramb that 
fhe exigencies of church finance sometimes cause a little wait of 
4ynchronization between the rendering of the accounts and their 
payment. From our experience of church accounts, a payment 
may cover something more or something less than a twelvemonth’s 
account. The figures, too, may, for aught we know, include some 
exceptional expenses for repairs or other matters. We do not 
suppose the authorities of either church anticipated that the 
printed audited accounts of the churches would be laid hold of 
by the Corporation Electricity Department for providing the 
material for an attack on the Gas Company (in view of the ac- 
knowledged ancieat character of the installations) and for 
advertising electricity. However, the figure of £26 2s. 6d. was 
quoted as the cost of gas lighting for one year in the case of 
St. Peter’s. Now, how has Mr. Cramb arrived at this amount ? 
Remember it was originally represented to be an actual figure. 
Now he tells us that he took the payment as given in the church’s 
printed accounts for 1907, £30 7s. 5d. (upright burners); then 
deducted from this the amount paid for gas-stoves in 1909; and 
so assumed that £26 2s. 6d. was the correct amount for lighting 
in 1907! What is Mr.Cramb’s justification for this crude and loose 
method of procedure in providing figures for publication? How 
does he know that in 1907 the gas-stoves were not in use consider- 
ably more than in 1909? Following Mr. Cramb’s method of ob- 


taining reliable figures for publication in the technical press, and 
of giving material to “Meteor” for the production of bricks to 
hurl at the gas industry, we see from figures taken from the Gas 
Company’s books (ante, p. 105) that in 1907 £16 1s. tod. was the 
amount of the gas account, and in 1909 £3 17s. 11d. Therefore, 
if we deduct the latter from the former, we have an amount of 
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{12 3s. 11d. for lighting, and not the £26 2s. 6d. he quotes. It 
does not particularly matter whether church accounts are made 
up from year to year according to the calendar or from Easter to 
Easter. Providing hours of lighting and heating are the same, 
there would be no great difference in the final account. That 
there is a considerable difference in the hours of lighting and heat- 
ing from year to year is seen by the figures for St. Peter’s Church 
that we published for each year from 1900, during which period 
the price of gas has been reduced. 

Turning now to Christ Church. In the figures published by 
the “ Electrical Times,” it was stated that a year’s lighting with 
metallic filament lamps cost £14 14s. 11d. With gas and “ mixed ” 
burners £22 9s. We pointed out, in our issue for July g, that the 
largest amount that had been paid to the Gas Company by Christ 
Church for gas in any one year for some time now was / 15 12s. 1d., 
and that was in 1903. Now Mr. Cramb tells us that it is impos- 
sible to check the actual period over which comparison was made 
owing to holidays; but that this “is of no importance in connec- 
tion with the question at issue, as the figures cover the same re- 
lative period, and are from an ‘irrefutable source.’”” Contrary to 
Mr. Cramb, we do regard an exact statement as to the period as 
being of some importance. We want to know where the figures 
came from in view of the testimony of the Gas Company’s books ? 
We desire to know whether the £22 gs. is a‘‘ cram” or an error. 
We want to know whether Mr. Cramb is prepared to openly 
assert that the figure appearing in the Gas Company’s books is 
untrue ; and we do not want to see him beating about the bush 
in the lame, inconclusive fashion that he has done in this letter of 
defence. With the £22 gs. in mind, see what Mr. Cramb now 
says: The figures from the available printed accounts of Christ 
Church are as follows : 


Gas. Electricity. 
1909 £149 7 os ~- 
IgIo fII 3 10 (part) £4 5 2 (part) 
POU 6) Beeson _ fit 0 7 


Now if £14 gs. 7d. is the amount paid for gas in 1909, in the year 
preceding the introduction of electricity, why did not Mr. Cramb 
and the “ Electrical Times” quote that figure, and not £22 gs. ? 
It was definitely stated in the comparison that the £22 gs. was 
for “one year’s lighting,” and not for some other period. We 
cannot appreciate the defence put forward, when now we have 
Mr. Cramb confessing to gas lighting in the year 1909 costing 
£14 9s. 7d. with mixed or old-fashioned gas-burners, and not 
modern ones, while in rg1r electricity cost £11 os. 7d. with the 
most modern incandescent electric lamps available, and at what 
price per unit ? 

It can be quite understood that, having so recently gone to the 
expense of converting the lighting of these two churches from 
gas to electricity that the new lighting is a source of great satis- 
faction to all concerned. But it does not prove that a better 
and a more economical light—a light that does not suddenly fail, 
a light that has not the great eye-damaging intrinsic brilliancy of 
the metallic filament lamps—without such a large capital expen- 
diture, could not have been obtained by modern inverted burners. 
Mr. Cramb questions whether the public do not appreciate the 
upright gas-burner more than the inverted form. As an authority 
on gas matters, Mr. Cramb ought to be aware that the large gas- 
burner makers have had such a demand, and a largely growing 
demand, for the new types, that in several cases, notwithstanding 
the influx of additional producers, factories have had to be ex- 
tended to keep pace with the new conditions. While on this 
point, it was observed the other day that the Croydon Gas Com- 
pany, in the last twelve months, had an increase in their consump- 
tion of gas of 73,872,600 cubic feet; while the Corporation Elec- 
tricity Department increased, in their financial year, the sale of 
electricity by 536,203 units, of which 430,206 units were for lighting, 
power, heating, and cooking. As gas for lighting, heating, and cook- 
ing is generally sold through one meter, it is impossible to distribute 
the increase among the purposes for whichit is used; but it would be 
instructive if Mr. Cramb would make an analysis of the 430,206 
units, allocate them to lighting, power, heating, and cooking, and 
let us know the result. Mr. Cramb showsan excellent facility (like 
some other electricians with whom we have had controversy) for 
questioning everything concerning gas without advancing proof. 
For example, he has a tilt at the statement that gas-burners are 
frequently lighted up to assist in the heating of churches. Is 
it not a custom, Mr. Cramb? Say “ Yes,” or “ No,” and do not 
simply sneer at the suggestion, because there is an item for fuel in 
the church accounts. Then he speaks of gas companies “ hawk- 
ing” about high-pressure lamps at a low price. There isa touch 
of peevishness and spitefulness about the term “ hawking,” which 
suggests that high-pressure lighting is a sore point with our friend. 
Possibly Mr. Cramb never heard of this being a good business 
for gas undertakings; possibly he has not seen that Mr. Charles 
Carpenter, the Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, stated, at the meeting of the proprietors last Wednesday 
week, that orders for these lamps were in their district coming 
in without canvassing. Does that look like “ hawking?” And it 
is not an uncommon experience. Again, possibly Mr. Cramb has 
not taken note of some of the prices various electric departments 
are asking in (to use his own elegant expression) “hawking” 
round flame arc lamps. If he has not, he should inquire into these 
Prices before he employs any contemptuous expression as to the 
Prices asked for high-pressure lamps by gas companies. 

Let us finish up on a very material point to this controversy. 





We have some modern ordinary inverted burners of the medium 
size that have been running nightly since March 2 last without 
cleaning and without the renewal of a single mantle. Now we are 
prepared, without cleaning and without changing mantles, to re- 
gulate (by the tap only) these burners to consume 2} cubic feet each 
per hour, and put them photometrically against 50-candle power 
metallic filament lamps, and see which is the burner that will give 
the greatest illuminating power. Then on the amount of gas obtain- 
able for the price of a unit of electricity in Croydon (33d.), we will 
run each tested gas-burner for 46 hours. At the same time, Mr. 
Cramb shall show us whether he can run, on a unit of electricity 
costing 33d., his 50-candle power metallic filament lamp (also 
photometrically tested), for more than sixteen hours. Now if he 
is prepared to enter into this contest, and have the result pub- 
lished in our columns, in the electrical press, and broadcast 
through Croydon with his name attached as a witness as to the 
validity of the test, we will, directly the holiday season is over, 
make the necessary arrangements under his supervision for 
carrying out the trial. We want to be fair in this question of the 
comparison of costs. Each illuminating agent is entitled to its 
best commercial lamps in all questions of competition, and not 
the best of electric lamps placed in contrast with burners that are 
not of the most modern and most efficient types. That at least 
Mr. Cramb will concede as being fair. Apropos of this sugges- 
tion, we see from the “ Electrical Times” that a leaflet just issued 
from the Westminster Electrical Testing Laboratory, gives “ some 
useful information regarding metal filament lamps and the need 
for ordering to specification and for submitting batches to tests 
for ‘specific ’ life, watts, and candle power at the hands of a com- 
petent authority.” If this reference should meet the eye of our 
—— at the laboratory named, they might send us a copy of the 
eaflet. 

From throughout the country, there come reports of reductions in 
the price of energy to encourage a boom in electric cooking; and 
from all quarters in the country, too, comes intelligence that com- 
plaints are being freely poured into the ears of Electricity Com- 
mittees by central station engineers of their inability to meet the 
“ demand ” for electric-cookers solely because the department is 
denied fittings supply powers. The electric-cooker is being em- 
ployed as a lever to try to get further municipal support for the 
Municipal Electric Wiring, Hiring, and Extraordinary Finance 
Bill, which has been tied up and shelved for the time being, but 
has received an awful shock via Sheffield. The Sheffield rebuff 
and the local contractor on the one hand; the cooker lever and 
the central station engineer on the other hand. What is the poor 
municipal electricity committeeman to do? At the present stage 
of the electric-cooker business, the committeeman may safely 
show his strength of character and his administrative ability by 
declining to have anything to do with the letting-out on hire of 
electric-cookers. Such transactions will prove a speculative 
game. In the first place, the reduced tariff is not of much import- 
ance; seeing that the cooker and the lower tariff necessitate new 
wiring or else sub-meters. The wiring is an additional expense at 
which the consumers shy. It is true that the new rules of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers state that a 1/18 wire may bear 
a continuous load of 7°2 amperes—sufficient to feed a number of 
lamps as well as a 1000-watt cooker. Supposing, however, that 
cooking has to be done at night time in the winter, and it is 
necessary to have the oven and the heating elements for 
boiling going at the same time, there will not be the capacity 
in the wiring of many houses, and certainly in few will there 
be any margin where 1/18 or 3/22 wires are installed. Then 
there is the cost of £8 to £15 for the cooker-sets; followed by the 
expense of fitting-up, renewals, and a short and merry life, inter- 
spersed by quarrels with irate and shocked cooks. Having in 
view the expenses, a heavy rental must be charged, or the 1d. 
per unit for electricity for cooking will be an extremely foolish 
tariff. To let electric-cookers on hire, taking all matters into 
consideration, is not a very attractive idea for the electric com- 
mitteeman; and who can blame him? In some cases, reserve 
funds are being robbed to provide a few cooking-sets to ascertain 
what is likely to happen. But, as a rule, the reserve funds of 
electricity undertakings (if there are any) will not stand much in 
the way of dippings for trial purposes. The material difficulties in 
the path of the electric cooking boom are not so few nor of such 
small account as many of our electrical friends would have the 
outer world believe. There are other difficulties besides the finan- 
cial one, of which the low calorific value of the unit is one that 
cannot be easily got rid of, though a perfect cloud of words be 
raised as to meat savings by cooking joints less in the electric- 
oven than in the gas-oven, which simple process is claimed to 
cover a multitude of other increased costs. But the public are 
not very willing to allow the Cinquevallis of the electrical profes- 
sion to deceive them in their own pretty way. 








Referring recently to the subject of blast-furnace gas, “ En- 
gineering ” expressed the opinion that it has a great future. “ The 
difficulties of removing tar or dust and other impurities seem,” 
says our contemporary, “ to have been effectually overcome, and 
with great ease, as the combustion. engine is indifferent to the 
origin of the material with which it is fed; for the gas-producing 
apparatus is a part of the plant of every well-equipped engineer- 
ing concern. The cheapness with which gaseous fuel can be pro- 
vided enables various industries to be prosecuted that would 
otherwise be commercially impossible,” 
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THE GAS-WORKS AT AGRAM, IN CROATIA. 





General View of the Works, 


Art the Annual Meeting (the 31st) of the Association of Gas and 
Water Engineers of Austria-Hungary, held at Agram (Zagreb), 
in Croatia, the visitors were presented with a well-got-up souvenir 
giving a historical survey of the development of the gas supply in 
the town and a description of the new works. It is interesting 
to follow the evolution of the gas supply in Agram, the beginning 
of which dates back to the year 1862, when the firm of L. A. 
Riedinger, of Augsburg, erected a works in which illuminating gas 
was made from wood—then the most economical fuel in that 
well- wooded district. 

The local Company who took over the rights of the concession- 
naire were bought out by the Corporation in 1900. Asthe original 
works were not able to cope with the increased demand, the Cor- 
poration decided to erect an up-to-date works on a new site in 
1910. The preliminary work is described in detail ; and a number 
of photos. and plans add to the information given on the various 
parts of the works. For readers of the “JourNAL,” the most 
interesting part of the booklet is that devoted to the carbonizing 





with the Retort-House in the Centre. 


plant. After extensive inquiries by a corporation committee and 
experts into the various methods—chambers, horizontal machine 
and scoop charged, inclines, Dessau verticals, and Pintsch-Bolz 
verticals—-the last-named system was decided upon. The follow- 
ing guarantees were given by Messrs. Pintsch: (1) Life of retorts, 
600 days; (2) gas make per retort, 375 to 400 cbm. per twenty- 
four hours of gas at 15° C. and 760 mm. barometer, carbonizing 
dry Karwiner lump coal containing not more than 5 per cent. of 
ash and having a calorific value of 7400 calories; (3) the gas 
yield at least 3°15 cbm. per 100 kilos. of coal carbonized working 
dry, and at least 35 cbm. with steaming; (4) fuel not to exceed 
13°75 per cent. of dry coke; (5) wages per 1000 cbm. of gas made 
in twenty-four hours not toexceed 1°24 crowns (about Is.), assum- 
ing the three settings working full in twelve-hour shifts. 

The coal is crushed in a breaker; the former being supplied by 
the aid of a electric telpher plant with automatic discharge and 
automatic weighing machine. The crushed coal is kept up by one 
of two elevators 24°5 metres high; the motive power being elec- 
tricity. Both elevators work into a scraper conveyor, which dis- 
tributes the coal into bunkers of about 110 tons capacity. A 





The Retort-House in Cross and Longitudinal Sections, 
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The? Retort-Charging Floor, 


further bunker of 7 tons capacity contains coke breeze, which is 
used for filling the dead space in the bottom of the retorts. 
retorts are supplied by telpher trucks containing exactly one 
charge, and being fed from the bunkers above. Smaller trucks 
running on the same rails carry a measured quantity of breeze. 
An exhauster plant removes all coal dust, which is collected by 
means of a cyclone. 

The retort-house contains three settings of twenty retorts each; 


each setting having a dividing wall so that ten retorts can be | 


worked by themselves. The retorts are 4615 mm. long, with a 
capacity of 510 kilos. of coal. Each setting has its own generator ; 
and one of the settings is fitted with the Pintsch-Hermansen 
system of recuperation, which gives a heating surface of 110 square 
metres for the secondary air. Each ten retorts has a common 
hydraulic main; and four chimneys are provided for the plant. 
The lower part of the steel chimneys is surrounded by a water- 
jacket, in which the steam necessary for the generators is raised. 


LS FSS 


iis 


The | 


| Both the jackets and the plain parts of the chimneys are covered 
| with insulating material. The charging floor is laid on a course 
of kieselguhr bricks, whereby radiation is considerably decreased. 
For each setting there are two portable discharging funnels 
running in ball-bearings suspended on the joists which carry the 
retorts. Both the trucks are so designed that the red-hot coke 
can be discharged either on the coke transporter running along the 
middle axis, or directly into the generators at will. 

The distinguishing feature of the Pintsch-Bolz system is the 
arrangement of the generator below the retort-setting, with the 
retort discharging and the generator charging floor in between. 
The advantage gained by this is that the generator fuel, which 
amounts to about 20 per cent. of the total coke produced, need 
not be quenched, removed from the retort-house, and retrans- 
ported into it, but is fed directly and in red-hot condition into the 
generator. Another advantage is, of course, the gain in the sens- 
ible heat of the coke; and it is alsoclaimed that the conditions 





Discharging Floor, with the Hydrqulic Mechanism for Actyating the Bottom Retort Lids, 
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of draught are considerably improved by the relative position of 
the generator, combustion chamber, and chimney. While the 
first two settings have manual mechanism for the opening and 
closing of the retort charge lids, the third setting is provided with 
improved hydraulic mechanism. 

The coke not used for the generator is discharged into a bucket 
running suspended on two rails in a channel below the discharging 
floor. It is moved by running over a winding drum provided with 
a 12 H.P. electric motor. The channel is closed by sheet-iron 
flaps, which are only opened at the point where a discharge takes 
place. The coke-bucket, which has a capacity for one retort 
charge, has perforated sides. It is run to the end of the retort- 
house, and stops automatically above the quenching vessel. This 





The Hydraulic and Foul-Gas Mains, 


is moved by a hydraulic ram until the coke is quenched and let 
down again; the vapours being drawn off through a special 
chimney. The waste water from the hydraulic ram is passed into 
the quenching vessel, to make up for evaporation. The quenched 
coke is then run over the coke-bunker, and is automatically dis- 
charged and returned into the retort-house. 

The following figures, which were obtained in the official tests, 
are of interest :— 


Setting No. 1. Setting No. 3. 
>| ee ee 134,888 kg. 146,557 kg. 
Number of retorts charged . 266 oo 264 
Moisture are b 3°03 per cent... 2°37 per cent. 
AO 62 oh a. a - 8°64 = 
Calorific value. — 7200 calories 7390 calories 
Average charge per retort - 507'1 kg. 5511 kg. 
Number of retorts discharged 

into generator . . . . . 53 49 
Number of kilograms of coke 
discharged into generator 20,238 kg. 20,479 kg. 
Average weight of coke dis- 
charged per retort . ; 381'°7 kg 418 kg. 
Less breeze ; 30 kg. 23 kg. 
Net weight . 352°7 kg. ++ 395 kg. 
Coke yield . 69°5 per cent... 71°6 per cent. 
Ashin coke. 14°42 “ 73°62 ,; 
Fuel bee .. Sro & 2°58. sy o'O7 ss 
Gas made per 24 hours . - 7482 cbm. 8014 cbm. 
Gas made per retort per 24 hours 374 cbm. 400°7 cbm. 
Gas yield at 760mm. 15°C. . 34°2cbm. 33°4 cbm. 
Mean calorific value of | gross. 5460 calories 5455 calories. 
gas in holder. - /net . 4930 “2 4925 + 
Mean calorific value of | gross. — 5446 3 
gasinplant. . . ! net — — 
Specific gravity. «3 s* BtQto 0° 398 
The following results were obtained by analysis of the gas :— 
Setting No.1. Setting No. 3. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Carbon dioxide . : 2° os 2 
Unsaturated hydrocarbons 3°3 x 3°0 
Oxygen ... or! o°2 
Carbon monoxid 84 g'I 
Hydrogen 56°8 58°3 
Methane . 25°7 23°5 
Nitrogen , 3°7 3°9 





The illuminating value obtained in a No. 2 “ Metropolitan” and 
Hefner lamp gave a mean of 15°24 Hefner candles. The analysis 
of the producer gas is as follows :— 


Setting No.1. Setting No. 3. 
Per Cent, Per Cent. 
ee ee ee g'I ae 6°6 
Carbon monoxide . es 20°2 25°5 
BEQRPOROR. <5. ste 100 12°7 
Ouyeen §.- 1 + ee 0'3 — 
Carbon dioxide in flue gas 17'0 16°5 


The temperatures in the generator, setting, and regenerator were : 


Setting No. 1. Setting No. 3. 
Degrees Degrees 
Centigrade. Centigrade, 
In chimney above water-jacket . 450-500 400 
Before entering chimney . 620-640 635-700 
wo (Lowtemperature space... . 820 840 
Bel {Top Se Se Si a ee 930 es gio 
ae as se fe Ce 1100 1020 
® | Bottom . ae 1220 1220 
© \after meeting secondary air. « £300 1240-1260 
Generator before meeting secondary air 880-925 880- gI0 
Regeneration entrance . . . . . 880-890 .-  880- goo 
em exit . €20-640 es 650 
Secondary air 800-810 = 850 
Geptiqwer . 5 « s+ 6 © © © _ 10‘0 cbm. 
a Se ea ae — 12°5 cbm. 


It was further found that all the guarantees respecting wages 
were fulfilled. 





THE EXTRACTION OF SULPHIDE OF CARBON 
FROM COAL GAS. 


A patent has been taken out for France by a German Company 
for a process of extracting sulphide of carbon from gas. The 
following particulars are taken from the specification. 


Most of the organic compounds of sulphur met with in gas 
consist of sulphide of carbon. The processes adopted to remove 
them have hitherto been based upon the elimination of the sul- 
phide; but they have not had any practical success. Alkali- 
cellulose, mixed or not with lime, is, at the ordinary temperature 
and in a state of great dilution, an effective and economic absorb- 
ing agent. It is, therefore, an advantage to'remove first, as com- 
pletely as possible, in the known way, carbonic acid and hydro- 
sulphuric acid. 

For the employment of the process in question, cellulose, or a 
substance containing cellulose—for example, sulphite cellulose or 
its waste products—sawdust, rags, cotton, cotton waste, &c., are 
transformed into an alkaline cellulose compound, with which the 
sulphide of carbon in the gas combines, giving cellulose xantho- 
genate, which can be practically utilized. This purifying material 
is, thanks to its porous nature, particularly suitable for giving the 
gas the free passage necessary, and, on the other hand, provides 
the sulphide of carbon with the greatest possible surface of 
absorption. Thus the gas is freed from it, and in burning, after 
the usual elimination of hydrosulphuric acid, gives scarcely any 
sulphurous acid. The lighting and heating power of the gas are 
increased and its density decreased.°* 








The Gas-Stove Woman. 


Under this heading, Mrs. Charles Marshall contributed an 
article to the “ Evening News” last Tuesday. She pointed out 
that there was a good opening for women, and a healthy occupa- 
tion, by qualifying as gas-cooking experts and obtaining a post 
for gas-stove inspecting and advisory work in connection with a 
gas undertaking. Mrs. Marshall speaks of the work as interesting, 
and states what are the needful accomplishments. It is neces- 
sary that the candidate for such a position should have a certifi- 
cate that she is competent to advise in all matters of cookery. 
The training will cost about £40, exclusive of living, books, &c.; 
and the time occupied will be about a year. The training for the 
Cordon Bleu at the National Training School of Cookery is most 
suitable, as the course is entirely in practical cookery. After 
training it is better to seek a post as assistant, and the salary for 
a beginning would be about {50 per annum. But after obtaining 
experience, it would not be difficult to get a post as head or sole 
expert, at a salary of from £150 to £250 per annum. 


>_> 


Helium Tubes as Light Standards.—According to Mr. P. G. 
Nutting, writing in the “ Journal of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences,” capillary tubes of about 2 mm. bore containing helium 
gas have shown useful characteristics as standards of light. The 
tubes are subjected to a high-tension discharge, the standard cur- 
rent being 25 milliamperes; and a consumption of 3°8 watts per 
candle power is then obtained. The light is furnished mainly by 
six prominent spectrum lines. These all increase in intensity 
uniformly with increasing current, and the connection is approxi- 
mately linear. Neither voltage nor frequency affects the light 
appreciably, and the gas density has little effect between the limits 
of 3 to 8 mm. pressure. A test of the reproducibility of candle 
power was made on forty tubes. The average deviation was found 
to be 1°15 per cent.; the maximum, 3 per cent. 
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WATER DEPOSIT AND DISCOLORATION. 


By WIL.1AM Ransom, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., of Worcester. 


It is known that some waters of organic purity, containing no 
iron to cause deposit or discoloration, become very discoloured 
in course of distribution, and that the mains are continually 
being choked up with deposit. This effect is produced by the 
presence in the water of free carbonic acid and oxygen, which 
have a strong chemical action upon iron. Iron exposed to 
oxygen and moisture will quickly rust or oxidize; but when 
carbonic acid is also present, the action is intensified. 

The chemical action can be briefly explained as follows: The 
water containing carbonic acid is a weak acid, and, attacking the 


iron, formsa ferrous carbonate or bicarbonate liberating hydrogen 
in the process, thus: 


H,0 + CO, + Fe = FeCO, + 2H. 

If the ferrous carbonate absorbs oxygen from the water or the 
air, it oxidizes to the brown hydrate, while the carbonic acid is 
liberated which is ready to dissolve in the water and attack fresh 
air. Ferrous carbonate is insoluble in water, and would quickly 
fill the mains; but by the absorption of more carbonic acid it 
becomes a bicarbonate, which is soluble in water. The precipi- 
tated ferrous carbonate does not protect the iron and water from 
each other; so that the chemical action is continuous. 

The water as drawn from the tap contains ferrous carbonate; 
and if it has not combined with oxygen, the water will be clear 
until it has been standing sufficiently long to absorb oxygen, and, 
after becoming turbid, will precipitate the brown hydrate. At other 
times, the ferrous carbonate in the water may have been able to 
absorb oxygen in the mains, when the water will be drawn off in 
a turbid condition, which will gradually clear, leaving the brown 
hydrate precipitate. The smell often experienced is due to the 
liberation of hydrogen. Stagnation will allow the hydrogen to ac- 
cumulate, and therefore to become more marked at times. 

Waters which are not bacterially pure are purified by iron 
treatment, because organisms cannot thrive where chemical 
action is proceeding between carbonic acid and iron; while im- 
purities are carried down with the precipitate. 

In many water supplies the difficulty is to remove iron from the 
source ; but in the case of waters containing free carbonic acid, 
the difficulty is to prevent the absorption of iron while the water 
ison his way tothe consumer. Herr Oeston, of Munich, mentions 
in 1908, a peculiar case where the water had been treated for iron, 
but the carbonic acid had not been eliminated. The result in the 
cast-iron mains of the Berlin Zoological Gardens was that the per- 
centage of iron again rose, due to corrosion of the mains, because 
of the presence of the carbonic acid gas. Hestates that carbonic 
acid gas under pressure in the mains has a more powerful action 
upon the pipes. Galvanized pipes would be protected from the 
action of such waters, provided the galvanizing were perfect; but 
if there should be any cracks or abrasions, electrolysis will result 
from the action of the zinc, iron, and carbonic acid gas, while 
hydrogen would be liberated to produce an unpleasant smell, 

Wehner, of Munich, in 1907. refers to three forms of rust : 


1.—Coarse blotches or blisters of rust on the interior of 
pipes which run full of water, and on the exterior of pipes 
laid in damp or salt soil. 

2.—A fine, more or less brightly tinted but usually yellowish, 
mud found in the interior of pipes. 

3.—Graphitic destruction of iron which is effected by weak 
acids. It gives no outward token of rust, and it is quite 
possible for the species of decay to take place, leaving the 
protective coating of lacquer or paint wholly undamaged. 

Scheelhaase describes some experiments for the removal of 
carbonic acid gas from the ground water supply of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. The water passes through a special marble aérator, 
and is allowed to fallin the form of a spray over the marble, which 
absorbs the carbonic acid. The hardness of the water is, of 
course, increased ; but the destructive action upon the iron mains 
ceases. The cost of the process is about o'1d. per 1000 gallons 
treated. It might be possible to remove the carbonic acid by 
allowing the water to come into contact with iron ore, so as to 
absorb the carbonic acid, and then aérating for the removal by 
subsidence and filtration of the ferrous carbonate. Many such 
processes have been adopted for the removal of organic impurities, 
and possibly might be adapted to remove carbonic acid. 

There are very few remedial measures that can be adopted to 
prevent the discoloration of the water when it reaches the con- 
sumer after it has been in contact with the iron. Frequent flush- 
ing of the mains, especially dead-ends, will help to prevent the 
accumulation of deposit and, by the liberation of the accumulated 
hydrogen, lessen unpleasant smells. Air should never be sucked 
in at the pumps, or more oxygen will be admitted to the mains. 








“Modern Road Construction.” —We have received from Messrs. 
Charles Griffin and Co., Limited, of Exeter Street, Strand, a work 
bearing the above title by Mr. Francis Wood, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., 
the Borough Surveyor of Fulham, and the author of “ Practical 
Sanitary Engineering.’ The author considers the relative values of 
tar and natural bitumens as binding agents; and opportunity will 
be taken in a subsequent issue of dealing with his remarks thereon. 
The text is accompanied by 25 illustrations, a coloured map, and 
achart. The price of the book is 4s. 6d. net. 





ELECTROLYSIS CAUSED BY STRAY ELECTRIC 
CURRENTS. 


By ALBERT F. Ganz, 


Professor of Electrical Engineering at the Stevens Institute of 
Technology. 


[A Paper read before the American Water-Works Association.] 


Electrolysis is defined as chemical decomposition by means of 
electric currents. Stray electric currents escaping from grounded 
electrical distribution systems which reach underground pipes 
cause destruction from electrolysis where these currents leave the 
pipes for the surrounding soil, because soil is an electrolytic con- 
ductor. Theory and experience show that the weight of metal 
destroyed by electrolysis is independent of the voltage, except in 
so far as this determines the amount of current produced, and 
that this corrosion is directly proportional to the amount of current 
leaving the pipe and to the time during which it leaves. 

In practice, the only serious sources of stray currents are single- 
trolley direct-current electric railways. In these railways, the 
running tracks are used as the return conductor; and for this 
reason they are connected to the negative bus-bar of the power- 
station by return feeder cables. In most systems the tracks ‘are 
connected to the negative bus-bar directly at the power-station ; 
and there are many systems where there are no further return 
feeders. The running tracks of such single-trolley railways are 
usually in contact with the ground; and since there is a drop in 
voltage in the rails, current leaks from the rails to flow through 
ground—the amount of stray current depending upon the drop in 
voltage in the rails and upon the resistance of the path through 
ground. Since electric current can only flow in a closed circuit, 
all current which leaks from rails and flows to ground and on 
underground pipes must again leave these pipes where negative 
return feeder cables are connected to the rails, in order to flow 
back to the negative terminal of the generator, and so complete 
the electric circuit. Where the stray currents leave these under- 
ground pipes to flow to the surrounding soil, electrolytic corrosion 
is produced, resulting in a destruction of 20 lbs. of iron in one 
year for every ampere or current. It has been disputed whether 
the amount of destruction produced is always equal to the theo- 
retical amount. But a number of laboratory experiments made 
recently by the author under practical conditions, with current 
densities as low as those found in practice on underground piping, 
seem to indicate that the actual amount of destruction is always 
at least equal to the theoretical amount, and is often even greater 
than this. 

Since stray currents flowing through ground and through under- 
ground piping are caused by potential differences between the 
pipes and rails set up by the drop in voltage in the rails, the 
simplest way to determine the probable existence of stray current 
on underground piping is to measure the potential differences 
between pipes and rails. Such measurements made throughout 
a system constitute the usual potential survey. These potential 
differences are, however, not a measure of the current flow between 
pipes and rails. This is determined also by the resistance of 
the path through the intervening ground; and this resistance 
cannot be practically measured. Since the actual electrolytic 
danger of a pipe is determined by the amount of current flowing 
on the pipe, it is necessary to make current measurements at 
many points throughout a piping system. The existence and the 
direction of current flow on a pipe can be determined from drop 
measurements between surface connections; but the magnitude 
of the current flowing cannot. 

To determine the actual amount of current flowing, a length of 
pipe is exposed, and the drop in potential along a known length of 
continuous pipe is measured, and this drop divided by an assumed 
resistance for the included length of pipe. Since the positive 
potential of a pipe refers to rails, plus the negative potential of 
the pipe referred to rails, plus the drop in the pipe, is equal to the 
drop in the rails, the potential and current surveys enables one 
also to make an estimate of the drop in rails, and thus to form an 
idea as to the condition of the railway return circuit. 

After drop and current measurements have been made at a 
sufficient number of points, they are conveniently plotted on a 
mains map, and a study of this map will indicate where current 
is leaving the pipes. Such points will always be found in the 
regions where the pipes are positive to the rails. Other points 
remote from the positive region will in most cases also be found 
where current leaves the pipes to flow to other pipes or to other 
underground metallic structures, or to flow to ground in cases 
where the negative bus-bar is grounded through low-resistance 
ground connections. The author has found large stray currents 
leaving water-pipes in districts where these pipes were from 1o to 
25 volts negative in potential to the trolley rails, and more than 
five miles away from the railway power-station. At points where 
the current survey indicates current leaving, excavations should 
be made, and the pipe carefully examined for evidences of elec- 
trolytic corrosion. 

Besides the danger from electrolytic destruction of the pipes, 
stray currents, where they flow on underground piping systems, 
frequently enter buildings through service connections, and pro- 
duce a serious fire hazard. For example, current may flow into a 
building through a water service-pipe, then flow from the house 
water-piping to the house gas piping, and then out from the build- 
ing through the gas service-pipe. Such contacts between service- 
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pipes or between a service-pipe and the lead sheathing of a tele- 
phone or a power cable frequently occur through metal ceilings, 
or where the pipes rest against each other. Since dangerous 
heating may be produced where the current flows through such 
contacts, or where vibration may momentarily separate the con- 
tact and produce an arc, inflammable material which is near is in 
danger of being set on fire. The author has, in fact, found many 
cases where currents up to 30 amperes were flowing into and 
out of buildings through service-pipes or lead cable sheaths. 
Evidences of arcing having occurred between such contacts in 
buildings have also been found. There is no doubt that many 
fires have started in this way; but it is always difficult to prove 
the cause of a fire because of the resulting destruction. 

There is only one complete remedy for electrolysis, and that is 
the use of a completely insulated return circuit. Such railways 
may be provided with double overhead trolley wires, as used in 
Washington (D.C.), Cincinnati, and Havana; with an insulated 
outgoing and return current in underground conduits, as used on 
the surface lines on Manhattan Island ; or with separate insulated 
third and fourth rails for the outgoing and return current, as is 
used on the Metropolitan District Railway in London. With these 
systems, the running tracks are not used as a part of the electric 
circuit; and as both positive and negative sides of the circuit are 
insulated, no stray currents are produced. 

Where a road operates on a private right-of-way, the rails can 
often be practically insulated from the ground, and the escape of 
current from the tracks prevented. For the surface roads, this 
can sometimes be practically accomplished by placing the rails on 
wooden ties above ground, using broken stone for ballast, and 
keeping the rails out of contact with ground. In the case of rail- 
way lines operating on elevated. structures, the rails can be 
fastened to wooden ties, and kept out of contact with the struc- 
ture. In one large elevated railway system this is done; and 
the running tracks, supplemented by large bare copper cables 
fastened to the wooden ties, are used for the return circuit. In 
this way, the return circuit is quite thoroughly insulated from the 
elevated structure and from the ground—thus preventing stray 
currents from this system. 

A number of remedial measures intended to reduce stray 
currents from electric railways using the grounded rails for a 
return conductor have been tried. These methods may here 
be divided into two classes—the first class aiming to remove the 
current harmlessly from pipes by metallic connections or bonds 
between the pipes and the railway return circuit, and the second 
to minimize stray current through ground. 

Since stray currents cause damage only where they leave pipes 
to flow to the surrounding soil, attempts are frequently made to 
prevent destruction from electrolysis by connecting or bonding 
the pipes or other structures by means of metallic conductors to 
the rails or to the negative return circuit, so as to remove the 
electric current by metallic conduction and thus prevent corro- 
sion. This method can protect lead cable sheaths because they 
form continuous electrical conductors; but it is not generally 
applicable to underground piping systems, because the latter do 
not form continuous electrical conductors, but are more or less 
discontinuous networks. While lead caulked joints usually have 
a relatively low resistance, it frequently happens that they 
develop such high resistances as to make them practically in- 
sulating joints, due undoubtedly to the formation of oxide coat- 
ings. Cement joints and cement pipes have such a high resist- 
ance compared with iron pipes that they are practically insulating. 
Bonding of pipes to the rails or to the negative return circuit can 
only afford local protection to the extent that the piping conducted 
forms a continuous metallic conductor, and this latter is an un- 
known and uncertain quantity in a piping network. 

In the practical working-out of a bonding or drainage system, 
two opposing tendencies develop—first, there is a reduction in 
the difference of potential between pipes and rails in the positive 
areas, and consequent reduction of damage in those areas; and, 
secondly, there is an increase of current-flow on the pipes 
throughout the entire system—thus increasing the danger of 
trouble at high-resistance joints or other places where two piping 
systems, or separate portions of the same system, are electrically 
discontinuous. As a rule, in the early stages of this system, and 
especially in small networks when there are comparatively few 
bond connections and the resistances of the paths over the pipes 
are therefore relatively high, the effect is apt to be beneficial—re- 
ducing the danger in positive areas more than it increases the 
danger elsewhere. As the system grows and the load increases, 
more and heavier bonds become necessary. The current on the 
pipes may finally become so great that the trouble from current 
shunting around joints or between separate systems will increase 
more rapidly than the danger in the positive areas is reduced ; 
and any further increase in the bonding becomes an actual source 
of danger to the system. Since bonding transfers the trouble 
from the region where it was most evident to a new locality where 
it may require several years to manifest itself, the false impression 
is created that the trouble has been removed. It is the obscure 
and slow manner in which trouble develops that has to a large 
extent caused this method to become quite widely used. 

A number of cases have been reported where a main bonded 
to the negative return circuit at the power-station was completely 
destroyed by electrolysis a block or two away because of a high- 
resistance joint in the main, forcing current to shunt-round the 
joint, and leave the main a short distance from the station. In 
one of these cases, an entire block of main had to be replaced. 





In another case, the water-main on one side of the street was 
bonded to the negative return circuit at the station, and a main 
the opposite side of the street, though connected through cross- 
piping to the bonded main, was completely destroyed because 
high-resistance joints had developed in the connecting-pipes. 

In addition, bonding pipes as a means of protection always 
renders the bonded structures a part of the negative return 
circuit, and therefore a source of danger to other underground 
structures which are not bonded. It has, in fact, been frequently 
found that where gas or water service-pipes cross bonded cable 
sheaths, currents are induced to flow from the service-pipes to 
the sheaths, and produce gradual destruction of the pipes. In 
the case of one city, nineteen service-pipes were destroyed in the 
course of a year directly where these pipes cross telephone ducts 
containing cables of which the sheaths are bonded to the railway 
return circuit. 

Experience shows that where there is serious trouble from 
electrolysis caused by large stray currents leaking from street 
railways, the bulk of the trouble is due to defective rail-bonding, 
to ground connections from the negative bus-bar, and to lack of 
return feeders to bring current back from the rails to the power 
station. While stray currents can only be entirely eliminated by 
insulating the return circuit by the use of a double trolley, either 
overhead or in conduit, it is nevertheless a fact which is not 
generally appreciated that where large stray currents exist, these 
can always be reduced to a small fraction of their present value 
by removing all ground connections of the negative bus-bar, and 
installing insulated return feeders proportioned for equal drop 
from radially-disposed points in the track system located at 
some distance from the station. By this method the rails are 
drained of current, and any desired part of the voltage drop can 
be removed from the rails and transferred to insulated conductors 
from which current cannot leak. In Europe, such radial insu- 
lated return feeders for bringing current back from the rails to 
the station are made necessary by regulations limiting the allow- 
able drop in voltage in the rails; and in most cases such installa- 
tions of insulated return feeders have substantially removed serious 
trouble from electrolysis. 

This system of minimizing stray currents by means of radially- 
disposed insulated return feeders has also been installed in a 
number of American cities, and the method is gradually being 
recognized as by far the best for minimizing stray currents. This 
system, in fact, removes the root of the trouble by draining the 
rails of current and removing voltage drop from the rails, and 
thus preventing substantial leakage of current through ground. 
It is, therefore, correct in principle. The railroad companies 
frequently object to this system, claiming that it is prohibitively 
expensive. This is certainly not the case, as is evidenced by the 
fact that the method is in general use in Europe and in a number 
of American cities. The fact is that in many electric railways 
there is practically no installation of negative feeders, and the rail- 
way companies are often not willing to instal even a moderate 
amount of return feeder copper. 

A mistake is often made in confusing the radial insulated return 
feeder system with paralleling the rails with copper. Of course, 
where the negative bus-bar is connected to the rails at the power- 
station, and these rails are paralleled with copper feeders, the 
drop in the rails is reduced in the proportion that the conductivity 
of the return circuit is increased; no part of the drop is actually 
removed from the grounded rails. The amount of copper parallel- 
ing the rails that would be required to reduce stray currets to an 
negligible amount would in all large systems be absolutely pro- 
hibitive. This, however, is not the case with the radial insulated 
return feeder system. With the latter system, any desired reduc- 
tion in rail drop, and consequently in the amount of stray current, 
can be secured, independent of the amount of copper installed ; 
this being determined by the allowable drop or power loss in the 
return circuit. The railway company can divide the annual charge 
of interest on copper invested and operating expense in any ratio 
within wide limits without affecting the amount of stray current 
produced from the system. 

Pipe-owning companies suffer constant expense on account of 
stray railway currents, in the form of repairs and depreciation 
of their underground structures, and in the form of liability for 
accidents; and this can be reduced with certainty to any desired 
extent, short of complete elimination, by the assumption on the 
part of the railway company of expense in the form of interest 
and power charges for their return circuit. The railway com- 
panies should in all fairness assume this expense and responsi- 
bility. If they would apply as much engineering knowledge and 
money to their negative as they do to their positive circuits, there 
would be but little trouble from electrolysis. The pipe-owning 
companies should co-operate with the railway companies by afford- 
ing them access to their pipes to make necessary measurements, &c. 
After a railway company has once installed a reasonable and fair 
return circuit, it sometimes happens that it is desirable to eli- 
minate any remaining current on pipes by the use of properly 
located insulating joints. Under these circumstances, the pipe- 
owning companies should be willing to co-operate with the rail- 
way company in the installation of such joints. 

In the decree filed in the celebrated Peoria case,* the railway 
company are restrained from injuring the property of the water 
company by electric current escaping from their rails or struc- 
tures. No particular method for preventing escape of current is 








* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,’’ Vol. CXII., p. 945. 
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prescribed in the decree, because the Court in its decision has 
already stated that a Court does not have the power to prescribe 
by injunction any specific system, and that this power resides 
only with legislative bodies. In its decision, the Court, however, 
lays great stress upon the insulated radial return feeder system, 
which is spoken of as a quadrilateral system. The decree also re- 
quires the water company to co-operate with the railway company 
to the extent of giving the latter access to the piping system for the 
purpose of measuring flow of current, and of determining whether 
injury from electrolysis is being continued, in order that they may 
determine whether or not they are complying with the terms. of 
the decree. 

It is evident from this decree that the expense of providing a 
proper return circuit for the railway system so as to minimize 
escape of current falls entirely upon the railway company, as it 
should in all fairness. One section of the decree states that within 
six months after the expiration of one year from the date of the 
decree, the railway company may apply for a hearing on the 
question whether it should be permitted to make an experimental 
use of the drainage system, in order to ascertain whether such 
drainage or limited use thereof can be practically applied to the 
piping system. It appears from the decision and the decree that 
the railway company must within one year improve their return 
circuit so as to prevent as much as possible the escape of stray 
electric currents from their system. If, after this has been done, 
it is found that stray currents still exist on the piping system, then 
the railway company may apply to the Court for a hearing to de- 
termine whether the water company should be directed to permit 
the railway company to try a drainage system as an experiment 
to remove the remaining current harmlessly. 

A drainage system such as is contemplated as a possible final 
measure by the Peoria decree, when properly controlled so that 
only small currents are drained from the pipes, does not have the 
objectionable and dangerous features of promiscuous bonding 
where large currents are made to flow on the pipes, as is often 
found in American cities, and may even be a safe final method 
where the soil conditions are favourable, and where the under- 
ground structures are all continuous electrical conductors. It 
nevertheless seems to the author unfair that any pipe-owning 
company should be compelled by a Court order to permit an 
electric railway company to use their pipes as a return conductor 
for their railway system, even to the slightest extent. If the 
Court does not have the power to compel the railway company to 
adopt any specific method for eliminating the danger from elec- 
trolysis, then it certainly should not impose any specific method 
upon the pipe-owning companies. The latter may, for example, 
prefer to remove any small remaining stray currents by means of 
properly located insulating joints. 

It is the author’s firm conviction that such remedial measures 
as pipe drainage or insulating pipe-joints should be used, if at all, 
only as a final measure, and never until the return circuit of the 
railway has been improved, so that only small amounts of stray 
current remain on the underground structures. This view appears 
to be entirely in accord with the Peoria decision, and is certainly 
in accord with the best engineering practice. 


OIL-GAS TAR FOR NAPHTHALENE WASHERS. 


A recent number of the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung ” contains 
an article by Herr K. Volquardts, the Inspector at the Darmstadt 
Gas-Works, on the use of oil-gas tar as a washing medium for 
the extraction of naphthalene from coal gas. 


The author points out that until recently those German gas- 
works which possessed carburetted water-gas plant either sold 
the tar produced in the plant as oil-gas tar for a higher price than 
coal tar, or, failing that, mixed it with the coaltar. Lately, how- 
ever, the high price of green coal-tar oil or anthracene oil has led 
some works to use the tar from the carburetted water-gas plant 
in the naphthalene washers in place of that oil. Experiments 
have been made in this direction at the Darmstadt Gas-Works, 
where two-sets of carburetted water-gas plant have been in opera- 
tion since June 1, 1908. Each set has a productive capacity of 
440,000 cubic of gas per diem. The proportion of water gas in 
the gas distributed is 20 to 30 per cent.; and sufficient oil is used 








to maintain the calorific power of the mixed gas between 584 and 
595 B.Th.U. per cubic foot at 60° Fahr. and 3oin. At first German, 
but later Galician, and finally American, gas oil was used in the 
plant. Owing to the want of a pyrometer the first year, the tem- 
peratures of the carburettor and superheater were not then ob- 
served; and asthe connection between the latter and the scrubber 
had to be cleared once in four or six weeks, and the main leading 
to the relief gasholder became blocked with solid naphthalene, it 
is evident that the heats used during this period were too high. 
But the oil-gas tar then produced fetched a good price, and did 
not contain an excessive quantity of water. 

When the heats were lowered, a tar poorer in naphthalene was 
produced, and the main leading to the relief gasholder remained 
clear of naphthalene. It became necessary to clear the connec- 
tion between the carburettor and the scrubber only once in six to 
eight months. The lowering of the heats caused a thinner tar to 
be formed; and while this contained less naphthalene than the 
former heavy tar, it contained about 50 per cent. of water. On 
this account it was rejected by buyers; and the gas-works, there- 
fore, tried it for use in the naphthalene washers. The author, 
however, made repeated attempts, by careful pyrometrical obser- 
vations of the temperatures of the carburettor and superheater, 
and by determining by distillation the proportions of naphtha- 
lene and water in the produced tar, to obtain a tar which should 
both be poor in naphthalene and contain but little water. All 
the attempts were unsuccessful. He found, however, that with 
American gas oil the production of naphthalene increased greatly 
as soon as the temperature exceeded 1380° Fahr.; while the 
specific gravity of the tar depended solely on the temperature of 
gasification or its content of naphthalene. It will be seen, from 
the results of tests of tar produced in the gasification of American 
oil at different temperatures recorded in Table I., that at 1290° 
Fahr. some ungasified oil was found inthetar. Asa consequence, 
there was a loss of about 17 B.Th.U. per cubic foot in the calorific 
power of the gas. Ata temperature of 1380° Fahr., the oil used 
was completely gasified; but the tar produced contained on the 
average 35 per cent. of water, and the heavier fraction of the tar 
showed the presence of traces of solid naphthalene. A further 
increase in the temperature led to a reduction in the amount of 
water in the tar, but to an increase in its content of naphthalene. 





TasLe I.—Oil-Gas Tar from American Gas Oil at Different 
Heats. 
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Thus at 1510° Fahr., the tar produced contained only 3°6 per cent. 
of water, but 4o per cent. of naphthalene. This American oil in 
no instance yielded a tar suitable for naphthalene extraction. 
Changes in the method of working failed to give a better result in 
this respect. Before making a contract for the supply of oil for 
the current year, a number of samples of different oils were 
tested, and observations were made of the suitability of the tars 
yielded by them for naphthalene removal. An oil was thereby 
found which gave favourable results in this direction. 

If oil-gas tar suitable for naphthalene washers is required, 
the description of oil to be used must be settled with regard 
to other qualities besides those ordinarily considered. Table II. 
shows the characteristics of three descriptions of gas oils and of 
the tars produced from them. It will be seen that the American 
gas oil tried was of much lower specific gravity than the other 
two oils, and it yielded a specifically lighter tar, which if free from 
naphthalene contained upwards of 50 per cent. of water. When 
the heats were increased, in order to obtain from this oil a heavier 
tar from which the water more readily separated, the tar con- 
tained a great deal of naphthalene, and the carburetted water gas 
contained about 10 grains of naphthalene per 1oocubic feet. This 
was at a temperature of gasification of 1470° Fahr.; and yet more 
unfavourable results were obtained at higher heats. 








TaBLeE II.—Gas Oils of Different Origin and the Tars Obtained from Them. 
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* Traces of naphthalene. 


+ Solid naphthalene. 
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But when the Austrian or Galician oil was used at the same 
rate of supply, of about 46 to 62 gallons per hour, at a temperature 
of 1560° to 1650° Fahr., the gas made contained only 3°3 grains 
of naphthalene per 100 cubic feet, and the tar produced was 
almost free from water and naphthalene. This tar was suitable 
for use instead of anthracene oil in naphthalene washers. It 
appears, therefore, that if it is desired to produce such a tar, the 
oil to be used in the manufacture of carburetted water gas should 
be selected of fairly high specific gravity, and such that the tar 
obtained from it shall contain a high proportion of heavy oil 
distilling between 270° and 350° C. The oil consumption per 
million B.Th.U. in the gas should be as low as possible ; but it 
is probable that an oil, such as the American in Table II., which 
gives the best results in this respect will not yield the most suit- 
able tar for naphthalene extraction. 

The author proceeds to show that in certain circumstances, 
with gas oil and anthracene oil both costing about {10 a ton, it 
may be financially advantageous to use a gas oil of which 10 per 
cent. more is consumed per 1000 cubic feet of gas made than of 
another gas oil, provided the tar obtained from the former oil can 
be used in the naphthalene washers in place of the anthracene 
oil which would have to be bought for the washers if the superior 
gas-making oil were used in the water-gas plant. Apart from the 
relative prices of gas oil and anthracene oil, however, the ratio of 
water gas to coal gas made and the consumption of oil per 1000 
eubic feet (which depends on the quality or calorific power of the 
mixed gas) come into the question of whether it is advantageous 
to buy a gas oil largely on the basis of the suitability of the tar 
which it yields for naphthalene extraction. 

Finally, the author points out that while the heats of gasifi- 
cation named refer only to the particular method of working and 
the particular samples of oil used, an oil which yields on one 
works a tar unsuitable for use in naphthalene washers can hardly 
yield a tar suitable for the purpose on another works where the 
method of working the carburetted water-gas plant is different. 


— 
te 


INFLUENCE ‘OF WASTE GAS LIQUOR ON THE 
PURIFICATION OF SEWAGE. 


A recent number of the “ Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry” contained the results of further investigations on the 
bacterial purification of ammonia-recovery liquor submitted to the 
Manchester Section of the Society by Messrs. G. J. Fowier, E. 
ARDERN, and W. T. Locxetr. It may be remembered that pre- 
vious investigations of these gentlemen were communicated to 
the Society towards the end of 1910, and were noticed in the 
* JourNAL” for May 9, 1g11 (p. 379). They were continued from 
the point of view of the effect of the addition of the waste liquor 
on the subsequent purification of sewage. The following are some 
extracts from the paper and discussion. For detailed results, 
in tabular form and shown diagrammatically, readers specially 
interested are referred to the official publication of the Society. 


The sewage from the City of Manchester which passes to the 
Davyhulme works contains rather more than 0'5 per cent. of the 
waste liquor. Experiments were therefore made on the purifica- 
tion of domestic sewage or tank effluent obtained from the Moss 
Side Sewage- Works, and of the same sewage mixed with o'5 per 
cent. and 1 per cent. respectively of the waste liquor. 

Effect of Admixture of Waste Liquor on the Purification of Sewage 
by Aération.—In this experiment, the Moss Side sewage was filtered 
through rough filter-paper to remove the suspended solids. Large 
bottles were then partially filled with the filtered sewage and the 
waste liquor added in varying proportions; one of the bottles 
being reserved as a control. The samples were then either 
shaken at frequent intervals or continuously aérated by attach- 
ment to a water-pump. In all cases the immediate result was 
to separate varying amounts of suspended matter. The samples 
were examined from time to time in order to observe the progress 
of the oxidation in each case. 

The results showed that while there is no difficulty in fairly 
rapidly reducing the oxidizable organic matter present in each case, 
as judged by thereduction in the permanganate absorption, there is 
a marked difference in the progress of the final nitrification change. 
In the case of the sewage alone, nitrification is observable much 
earlier than in the mixture of sewage and o'5 per cent. waste 
liquor ; and as the proportion of waste liquor is increased, so is the 
nitrification period delayed. A bacterial examination of the 
sewage and the various mixtures of sewage and waste liquor made 
during the course of an experiment showed very little reduction in 
numbers of organisms in the case of the mixture containing o'5 
per cent. of waste liquor as compared with the sewage alone. 
With the addition of 1 per cent. and 1°5 per cent. of waste liquor, 
a definite reduction in bacterial content was noted. In all three 
cases, however, the plate colonies were very much smaller than 
those obtained from the sewage without waste liquor. 

Filtration of Sewage and Mixtures of Sewage and Waste Liquor.— 
The filters used in this experiment consisted of 4-inch drain-pipes 
22 inches long, filled with clean washed clinkers. The bottom 
layer was composed of clinkers of about 3-inch size, while the 
general body of the filter was filled with clinkers from } to } inch 











size. Six filters were in operation—thrée series of primary and 
secondary filters. The first series dealt with tank effluent from 
the Moss Side Sewage-Works, the second with the same sewage 
to which had been added o'5 per cent. of the waste liquor, and 
I per cent. of the waste liquor was added to the sewage passing 
on to the third series of filters. 

During the first four weeks of this experiment, each series re- 
ceived one filling only per day (except Sundays). Two fillings per 
day (except Sunday) were allowed during the next period of four 
weeks, after which the fillings were increased to three per day 
(except Sunday). As the results indicated that the presence of the 
waste liquor, at any rate in the proportion of 0°5 per cent., had little 
effect on the oxidation of the real sewage organic matter, it was 
thought advisable to see whether any influence was exerted on the 
preliminary tank treatment. 

Obviously it was very difficult to reproduce on an experimental 
scale the conditions prevailing in the ordinary septic tank treat- 
ment of sewage. The following experiment was, however, de- 
signed with the view of allowing a preliminary fermentation of 
sewage both with and without the addition of the waste liquor, 
prior to treatment on the experimental filters. 

Samples of raw sewage were taken at 11 a.m. each day at the 
Moss Side works and sent direct to the laboratory. Large 
bottles were then completely filled early in the afternoon as 
follows : (1) Sewage alone, (2) sewage plus 0°5 per cent. of waste 
liquor, and (3) sewage plus 1 per cent. of waste liquor ; and the 
bottles were maintained at an average temperature of about 
30° C. for from 16 to 20 hours, at the end of which period the top 
liquor was syphoned off and treated as in the previous experi- 
ments on the various series of filters. Throughout the course of 
this experiment, three fillings per day (except Sunday) were 
allowed for each series. The sewage employed in this experiment 
was much stronger than that in the previous one, on account of 
the fact that in this case the samples were taken for convenience 
at the time (11 a.m.) of maximum strength instead of being an 
average of 24 hours. 

The results of this experiment having shown no indication of 
retarding action owing to the presence of the waste liquor, it was 
considered advisable to start experimental work again, using filters 
of coarser grade media, especially as the material originally em- 
ployed was of finer size than that practical on the working scale. 
The filters were accordingly emptied, and the fine material re- 
placed with clean washed cinders of the following size: Primary 
filters, } to 1inch ; secondary filters, } to 1 inch. 

This experiment was carried out on similar lines to the first one 
of the series, with the exception that only one mixture with waste 
liquor—viz., 0°5 per cent.—was made. Average daily samples of 
Moss Side tank effluent were obtained and dealt with on one series 
of filters, and a mixture of the tank effluent with o°5 per cent. 
waste liquor was treated on the other series. One filling per day 
was allowed during the first eleven weeks (holidays intervening ex- 
tended this period), two fillings per day were given during the 
next fortnight, while during the last three weeks the filters re- 
ceived four fillings per day (except Sunday). 

In order to determine the influence of the physical condi- 
tion of the filtering medium on the purification effected, a similar 
experiment to those already described, confined, however, to 
single-contact treatment, was carried out, using material taken 
from a contact bed which had been in operation for several years, 
and the material of which had become spongy in character and 
contained considerable interstitial water. This experiment was 
continued over a period of ten weeks, during which time the 
primary filters in operation received three fillings per day (except 
on Sundays). 

SuMMARY OF RESULTs. 


The results obtained from the various experiments described 
are summarized in the following paragraphs :— 

1.—In the proportion of from o'5 to 1 per cent. of ammonia, 
recovery liquor exerts a definite retarding effect on the oxidation 
of sewage by direct aération, more particularly in regard to the 
final nitrification. ; 

Single-Contact Treatment. 

2.—In the case of fine grade filters, the primary effluent ob- 
tained by treatment of fresh sewage containing o°5 per cent. of 
waste liquor possesses a much higher permanganate absorption 
than the primary effluent obtained by similar treatment of sewage 
without the waste liquor. 

3.—In spite of this increase in oxidizable matter present, how- 
ever, there is practically no evidence of less effective oxidation of 
the actual sewage matter as measured by the albuminoid am- 
monia, absorption of dissolved oxygen, and incubation tests. 

4.—The presence of 0°5 per cent. of waste liquor has appar- 
a no appreciable effect on the rate of maturing fine-grade 
filters. 

5.—In the case of the filtration of sewage containing 1 per cent. 
of waste liquor, not only is the increase in the permanganate 
absorption more pronounced, but there is distinct evidence of a 
slight retarding action on. the rate of maturing the filters, as 
shown by slight increases in the albuminoid ammonia, dissolved 
oxygen absorption, and colloid tests. In the later stages of 
working, this effect is not nearly so marked. ’ 

6.—That the only effect of preliminary anaerobic fermentation 
is to reduce the differences observed when treating fresh sewage 
on fine-grade filters. 

7.—When working at moderate rates, the results obtained with 
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fine material hold good in the case of filters of coarser grade, but 
at high rates tiie differences between the primary filtrates obtained 
are more marked; and reference to the analytical returns sub- 
mitted will show that there is a definite increase in the ammonia, 
dissolved oxygen absorption, and colloid figures for the primary 
effluent obtained from the coarse filter receiving sewage contain- 
ing 0'5 per cent. of waste liquor, as compared with the primary 
effluent yielded by the filter receiving sewage alone. 

8.—That in the case of filters whose filtering medium is of 
somewhat unsatisfactory physical character, the differences ob- 
tained when coarse filters are worked at high rates are more pro- 
nounced, particularly so in regard to the amount of dissolved 
oxygen absorbed, which was found to be 50 per cent. higher in the 
case of the primary effluent obtained from sewage containing 0°5 
per cent. of waste liquor than that for the: filtrate from a similar 
filter receiving sewage alone. 


Second-Contact Treatment. 


9.—That the effluent obtained from second-contact treatment 
on fine filters of sewage containing o°5 per cent. of waste liquor 
possesses a higher permanganate absorption than that from similar 
treatment of the sewage alone, but not nearly to so great an 
extent as in the case of single-contact treatment ; and otherwise 
the two filtrates obtained show equal sewage oxidation— the 
nitrates being practically identical. 

10.—The addition of 1 per cent. of the waste liquor accentuates 
the difference in the permanganate absorption figures, and there 
is definite evidence, in the earlier stages of working, of slightly 
reduced efficiency as measured by the albuminoid ammonia, dis- 
solved oxygen absorption, and colloid determinations. As the 
filters become more mature, however, apart from the permanga- 
nate absorption, which remains definitely higher, there is very 
little evidence of lessened oxidation of sewage matter, though 
there is a slight increase in the albuminoid ammonia figure and 
decrease in the nitrate produced. 

11.—In the case of the coarser-grade filters, the difference 
between the two secondary filtrates obtained is more marked, 
particularly in regard to the amount of nitrate produced, which, 
when working at a high rate, is reduced by one-half by the addi- 
tion of 0°5 per cent. of waste liquor. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


It would appear from the results obtained that the question of 
the influence of ammonia-recovery liquor, in the proportion of 
about o°5 per cent., on the subsequent purification of sewage, 
depends to a very large extent on the margin of filters provided. 
This is demonstrated by the fact that a maximum effect is found 
when sewage is oxidized by direct aération—i.c., in the absence of 
contact material; while when treating the sewage on fine-grade 
filters, which allow a maximum of surface contact, only a very 
slight, if any, retarding action is observed. It would, therefore, 
seem that where sufficient surface contact obtains, the waste 
liquor, in the above proportion, is oxidized pari passu with the 
sewage organic matter practically without retarding action. 

It skould, however, be borne in mind that the conditions of 
laboratory experiment do not allow of the exact reproduction of 
those prevailing on the working scale, particularly in regard to 
the enforced high rate of working during wet weather, which may 
at times be extended over a considerable period. Further, in 
order to study the question of the effect of the waste liquor on the 
life of the filters, holding capacity, &c., considerable extension of 
the experiments would have been necessary; and it is obvious 
that the experiments have not reproduced the conditions prevail- 
ing in the case of filters which have been in use for some years. 
It can, therefore, be safely concluded that translation to the work- 
ing scale would naturally accentuate any effect noted as the 
results of the present experiment. This effect would probably be 
greater with high-speed percolating filters than with contact beds. 


Discussion. 

The Cuatrman (Dr. G. J. Fowler) said that upon the occasion 
of the reading of the previous paper sundry questions were asked 
which were then left unanswered, more particularly the effect of 
these liquors on the purification of actual sewage matter. Upon 
this point a large amount of research work had since been done— 
viz., ascertaining how far the addition of a certain proportion of 
waste liquors interfered with the normal purification process in 
sewage-works. The question resolved itself, like so many others, 
into one of limits on one side or the other. It was a matter of 
some practical importance. Many small sewage-works were chary 
of receiving effluents from gas-works and ammonia-recovery 
works. In some cases this fear might be well grounded; but in 
others there might not be the same necessity for apprehension. 
The authors of the paper had endeavoured to establish some kind 
of limit one way or the other. This limit varied to some extent 
with the lapse of time. Manchester sewage a good many years 
ago had a higher oxygen-absorption figure than it had at the 
present day, owing to the fact that in proportion to the then 
sewage there was more liquor. A great addition of sewage matter 
now came down to the works owing to the conversion of pail 
closets into water-closets. This had altered altogether the rela- 
tive proportion of the ingredients of the sewage. These things 
had to be taken into account. But where the percentage was 
small, and where the area of filters was ample, there would not 
appear to be any very serious ground for apprehension. On the 
other hand, of course, cases occurred where the limits were con- 
siderably overstepped, and might occasion separate treatment 





such as was discussed on the last occasion when the subject- 
matter of the purification of the liquors was brought forward. 

Mr. R. H. Crayton said Professor Percy Frankland had done 
some of the pioneer work in connection with the liquors dealt 
with at Oldbury ; but the present study of the question regarded 
them from a more ordinary point of view. The paper was of 
great practical value in its application to ordinary conditions. 
He, personally, was pleased to have the results placed before 
them, so that they might appreciate the influence of the liquors 
on the 1 per cent. and the o’5 per cent. basis on which the investi- 
gation had been made. He did not know whether the presence 
of these liquors might not be described as an advantage. 

Mr. H. L. Terry understood that the liquor from the coke- 
ovens in West Yorkshire and elsewhere had led to a considerable 
amount of trouble at different sewage-works, that efforts had been 
made by the coke-oven people to improve the liquors, and that 
now the effluent from some type of ovens was comparatively 
innocuous. This was a modern development which would 
tend to do away with considerable trouble. He did not know 
whether the improvement could be adapted to the liquors derived 
entirely from gas-works. If it was possible to obtain some 
definite ground to go upon as to the amount of dilution which led 
to comparative innocvousness at the sewage outfall works, the 
amount of research made and the results given would be of con- 
siderable value. 

The CuarrMaAN agreed that the adoption of a method such as 
that of Otto-Hilgenstock considerably reduced the amount of 
liquor to be dealt with, and probably rendered it more amenable 
in this way; though, as far as he understood the process, the 
liquid which would have to be dealt with would be, at any rate, 
not altogether innocuous, but there would be less of it. Thecom- 
position of the particular liquor dealt with by the authors was 
given in the previous paper. The liquors varied very much from 
place to place, and that produced in Bradford, for example, was 
nearly twice as strong as that made at Manchester. All these 
things had to be borne in mind. 

Mr. W. H. CoLeman inquired why the oxygen absorption in- 
creased. The purification of the sewage went on allright, but the 
oxygen absorption did not fall. It was a question as to whether 
the method of testing the final effluent was correct, and as to 
whether the oxygen absorption test, which was taken, for ordinary 
sewage, to represent its impurity and its danger to fish life and 
other things, should be applied now it was known that the oxygen 
absorption was not affected, but that the purification of the sewage 
appeared to go on. 

Mr. Bisuop, referring to the remarks of Mr. Coleman, said the 
question was one for the rivers authorities. With all respect to 
the authors of the paper, and with full appreciation of the hard 
and careful work they had done, something beyond laboratory 
experiments were needed before they could induce those authori- 
ties to modify their requirements. 

Mr. H. J. BarLey asked, supposing water had only o'5 per cent. 
of effluent, and it was put through the process described, and the 
various tests were taken throughout, whether it would give the 
difference mentioned, or was the difference caused by the action 
of the effluent on the sewage matter ? 

Mr. E. ARDERN, referring to the bacterial examination of the 
liquors during the experiments on direct oxidation, said the addi- 
tion of o°5 per cent. of waste liquor had no appreciable effect on 
the number of organisms present, though they were decidedly 
smaller—that was to say, apparently they were not so active. In 
the case of the addition of 1 per cent., there was originally a 
definite drop in the number of bacteria present ; but in the course 
of time they came back to the same number as those present in 
the control sample of sewage. In answer to Mr. Clayton, he 
might say the presence of ammonia-recovery liquor in the propor- 
tion of from o°5 to 1 per cent. had a slight retarding effect upon 
the putrefaction of sewage. Whether or not this was an advan- 
tage from the point of view of the subsequent purification of the 
sewage, he was not prepared to say. The point raised by Mr. 
Bailey was one which the authors had endeavoured to solve. 
They had previously experimented with the filtration of diluted 
waste liquor, and the next step was to take the sewage plus the 
waste liquor. The ordinary routine tests—such as the permanga- 
nate test and the free and albuminoid ammonia tests—were to some 
extent influenced by the waste liquor. Therefore the amount of 
unoxidized sewage matter could not be judged by these tests, and 
consequently the determination of the amount of the absorption 
of dissolved oxygen, which the waste liquor itself hardly affected, 
and also of the oxidizable colloid matter was resorted to. These 
tests were considered sufficiently reliable to indicate the amount 
of unoxidized sewage matter apart from unoxidized waste liquor. 








Calorific Power Tests for Gas in Washington.—The Public 
Service Commission of Washington have lately issued a set of 
regulations respecting the gas, electricity, and water services 
of the State. Among them are the following: “Each company 
whose output exceeds 10 million cubic feet per year shall equip 
itself with a standard calorimeter outfit, with which periodic tests 
upon the gas shall be made not less frequently than once each 
week. A record of these tests shall be made and kept open for 
public inspection. All gas furnished to consumers for lighting 
or heating purposes shall show a monthly average total heating 
value of not less than 600 B.Th.U. per cubic foot, with a mini- 
mum which shall never fall below 550 B.Th.U. per cubic foot.” 
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HINCKLEY WATER-WORKS. 


By E. H. Crump, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


[From a Paper read before the Institution of Water Engineers.] 
In June, 1868, a resolution was carried at a meeting of the 
Hinckley Local Board to the effect that steps should at once be 


taken to procure an efficient supply of water for the town; but it 
was not until August, 1891, or after more than twenty-three years, 
that this resolution was carried into effect. During this period, 
no less than eighteen schemes were considered by the Council, of 
which three were for sinking boreholes, thirteen for utilizing springs 
and brooks, one for taking a supply from the Nuneaton Water- 
Works Company, and one for securing a supply from Snarestone, 
as now carried out. Six different consulting engineers were called 
in to make reports on these schemes; and the boreholes were 
actually sunk and headings were driven. It can therefore be seen 
how the twenty-three years were occupied, and the considerable 
amount of money that must have been spent. 

It was in April, 1887, that the Council first became aware that a 
supply of water was available in a disused coal shaft at Snare- 
stone, about 14 miles from Hinckley. This had been tested by 
the Leicester Corporation as a probable supply for the town, but 
had been abandoned by them partly on account of insufficiency of 
quantity, and partly because of the excessive hardness and the 
large amount of total solid matter, including common salt, in the 
water, especially in that obtained from the lower portion of the 
shaft. 

In September, 1887, Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley advised the 
Board to purchase the shaft at Snarestone, and to obtain an Act 
of Parliament in connection with the scheme. The Board there- 
fore promoted a Bill, which duly received the Royal Assent as the 
Hinckley Water Act, in July, 1888. The scheme, to which there 
was not much opposition, included the purchase of the shaft, the 
erection of a pumping-station over the shaft, the laying of a 
12-inch pumping main from Snarestone to Hinckley (a distance of 
about fourteen miles), the construction of a tower for serving the 
higher portion and of a reservoir for the supply of the low-level 
part of the town, and the laying of the necessary mains. The 
Act gave the Board power to supply the following parishes, being 
those in which the works were situated, and through which the 
pumping main was intended to pass—viz., Snarestone, Swepstone, 
Market Bosworth, and Stapleton. After the passing of the Bill, 
tenders were invited for the various parts of the works; and the 
whole of these were completed in August, 1891, at a total cost of 
about £45,000. 

The water was taken from the shaft at a depth of about 100 
feet from the surface; the yield at this point being more than 
360,000 gallons per diem. To increase this, it was also intended 
to drive lateral adits or headings at a depth otf 100 feet from the 
surface through the water-bearing stones. As the Council were 
of opinion that the yield was sufficient for some years, the head- 
ings were omitted from the scheme ; but the right of driving them 
within a specified time was included in the Act. The total depth 
of the shaft itself is 534 feet; and at the bottom there is a bore- 
hole 3 inches in diameter for a further 312 feet. 

On analysis, it was found that the water below the 120 feet 
level contained from 17 to 20 grains of common salt per gallon. 
Therefore it was not intended to pump from below this level ; 
and an oak floor was inserted in the shaft at a distance of 130 
feet from the surface. Careful gauging showed that there was a 
flow of about 360,000 gallons per diem entering the shaft above 
this level. The suction-pipes of the pumps were taken to a depth 
of 8 ft. 6 in. below the floor. 

The pumping-engines are in duplicate; and the following de- 
scription applies to each set: The engine is of the beam type, the 
steam-cylinder being 24 inches diameter with a working stroke of 
4 feet. At the connecting-rod end of the beam, a lift-pump 10} 
inches diameter and 4 feet stroke is fitted to draw from the well, 
at a depth of 130 feet, water which is delivered through a launder 
box into a cistern, and thence forced into the pumping main by a 
force-pump 13} inches diameter and 2-feet stroke. The main 
beam also works the circulating water, boiler-feed, and air pumps. 
The suction-pipes of the well pumps are 11 inches diameter. The 
nominal horse power of each engine is 30, at a speed of 20 strokes 
per minute, delivering 15,000 gallons per hour, or 360,000 gallons 
per diem. The total lift from the floor of the well to the top of 
the tower is 350 feet. 

The pumping-station comprises an engine-house, boiler-house, 
coal-store, store-room, &c. A carpenter’s shop has recently been 
added over the store. The boiler-house contains three Cornish 
boilers, each 24 feet long and 6 feet diameter, working at 30 lbs. 
pressure per square inch. The boilers are worked singly, for a 
period of about 40 days each. The water for the boilers is 
obtained from the canal adjoining. The average amount of nutty 
slack used is 1 lb. to 76 gallons pumped; the fuel cost working 
out at 1d. per 2400 gallons lifted. 

The pumping main is about 14 miles long, and is of cast-iron 
pipes 12 inches diameter and of varying thicknesses. The follow- 
ing villages are supplied en route—viz., Snarestone, Swepstone, 
Newton Burgoland, Odstone, Market Bosworth, Cadeby, and 
Stapleton. On reaching Hinckley, the water is delivered into the 
bottom of the tower or high-level reservoir. When the tower is 
full, water overflows into a low-level covered service reservoir. 

The tower is square on plan, and the understructure is of brick- 








work; the walls varying in thickness from 2 ft. 7} in. at the base, 
to 2 ft. 3 in. at the bottom of the tank. It is built 4 feet in the 
ground on a foundation of cement concrete. The tank is con- 
structed of four tiers of cast-iron flanged side plates, with similar 
plates in the bottom of the tank. The roof is now formed of 
steel plates supported on steel joists. 

The covered service reservoir is too ft.6in. by 78 ft. 9 in. in 
plan and 12 feet deep, is constructed of brickwork in cement, and 
has a capacity of 500,000 gallons. The walls vary in thickness 
from 2 ft. 3 in. at the base to 1 ft. 10} in. at the springing of the 
roof arches, which are g inches thick. All the exterior walls are 
backed with clay puddle from 2 ft. 9 in. to 1 ft. 6 in. thick; and 
the floor is of brickwork in cement 3 inches thick laid on a bed 
of sand 13 inches thick. Under this bed of sand is clay puddle, 
about 18 inches thick; and under this cement concrete 12 inches 
thick. The roof arches are covered with sand and soil; the 
surface being turfed. The reservoir is built half in and half out 
of = ground ; the portion out of the ground being banked and 
turfed. 

The question of providing an additional low-level reservoir will 
soon have to be considered by the Council, as the total capacity 
of the tower and the existing reservoir is only about one-and-a- 
half days’ supply, and the author is of opinion that three days’ 
storage should be provided. Sufficient land for this purpose, 
adjoining the present reservoir, was purchased last year. 

There are about 11 miles of distributing mains, varying in 
diameter from 2 to g inches. The service-pipes to the houses were 
originally of iron; but a few years ago the Council decided that 
none but lead services were to be fixed, as the majority of leak- 
ages detected have been found to be due to the corrosion of 
underground iron pipes, the renewal of which with lead piping 
had to be paid for by the Council. 

The population at present is about 13,000; and the average 
daily consumption something like 271,000 gallons, or 21 gallons 
per head per diem, which includes 5 gallons per head for trade 
purposes. 

In January, 1905, the author presented a report to the Council 
on the increasing consumption, and was instructed to have a test 
made of the yield of the shaft at Snarestone. From this test it 
was found that the yield had decreased from 360,000 gallons per 
diem in 1893 to 295,000 gallons, and was still gradually falling. 
The Council immediately took steps to augment the existing 
supply ; and the author tested various supplies at other disused 
coal-shafts in the neighbourhood of Snarestone, as well as one or 
two old boreholes which had been sunk as above mentioned. But 
none of these schemes were found to be feasible. A supply from 
the mains of the Leicester Corporation was also considered ; but 
this proposal was rejected by the Council—one of the reasons 
being that the water would have to be lifted into the Hinckley 
mains by means of an additional pumping-station, which it would 
be necessary to instal between Hinckley and Leicester. 

The author then recommended the Council to proceed with the 
driving of the headings at Snarestone as originally suggested; and 
this advice was adopted. Messrs. Hawksley were instructed to 
prepare plans for the completion of their original scheme, includ- 
ing the construction of a pilot shaft about 80 feet distant from 
the existing shaft, so that the work could be carried out without 
interfering with the latter, the connection of the two shafts by 
a northern heading, and the driving of two headings, one in a 
westerly and the other in an easterly direction, each of them 
about a quarter-of-a-mile long. Doubling the capacity of the 
water-tower was also included in the scheme. The total esti- 
mated cost was £13,000 for the pilot-shaft and headings, and 
£1000 for the heightening of the water-tower. The scheme also 
included the purchase of an acre of land adjoining the pumping- 
station, and easements for the headings. The author acted as 
Resident Engineer for both schemes, with various assistants. 

The works were started on Sept. 10, 1908. The new pilot-shaft 
is 138 feet deep, 8 feet diameter, and lined with 9 inches of blue 
brickwork in cement. All cavities between the brickwork and the 
rock were filled with cement concrete wellrammed in. At adepth 
of 70 feet, a flow of 50,000 gallons of water per day issued into the 
shaft; and it was noticed that the water-level in the existing shaft 
was being slightly affected. At 100 feet, the quantity of water 
entering the shaft was suddenly increased to 240,000 gallons per 
diem, and at 102 feet to 360,000 gallons; and on gauging it was 
found that the yield of the existing shaft had decreased from 
235,000 to 170,000 gallons per day—one of the springs feeding the 
existing shaft having been apparently tapped in the pilot-shaft. 
It then became necessary to curtail the working hours of the con- 
tractors so that sufficient water could be obtained in the existing 
shaft for the daily supply to the town. As this was found incon- 
venient, a supply of water was lifted from the pilot-shaft into the 
existing shaft; but this, of course, could only be done when the 
men were not at work in the pilot-shaft. The largest quantity of 
water issuing into the pilot-shaft was met with at a depth of 
ror teet, at a junction of the sandstone and conglomerate. In this 
conglomerate the excavation was difficult, on account of the pre- 
sence of pebbles firmly embedded in it. : 

When the new shaft and northern heading were completed, it 
was found that the yield of the two shafts was only 450,000 gallons 
per diem; and it was decided to proceed with the eastern and 
western headings. Work was carried out very slowly—an average 
of not more than about a yard a day being excavated. 

In the eastern heading, at a point 75 yards from the new shaft, 
the supply suddenly increased to 700,000 gallons per diem, which 
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remained constant after six weeks’ continual pumping. The 
Council therefore decided to cease driving headings, and instruc- 
ted the contractors toremove their plant. The works were finally 
all completed on Feb. 20, 1910; it having taken about eighteen 
months to construct a shaft 140 feet deep and headings 165 yards 
long. The cost of this work proved materially less than the esti- 
mate of £13,000, mainly owing to the fact that only 165 yards of 
headings, instead of the 1030 yards estimated for, were actually 
constructed. 

The whole of the northern heading and the junctions of the 
eastern and western headings with the pilot-shaft were lined with 
blue brickwork in cement g inches thick. The lengths of the 
eastern and western headings are respectively 72 yds. 1 ft. and 
65 yds. 2 ft. 

The following items of cost may be interesting :— 


Pumping, use of plantand machinery. . . . . . £400 0 
Pilot-shaft, complete eee 1220 oO 
Northern heading, complete . . ...... . 580 oO 
Excavation per lineal yard of the eastern and western 
EN re se a et ee 3 a2 


Pumping during test, per hou ° 3 


As the net yield of both shafts, after continuous pumping, is 
700,000 gallons per diem, and the daily consumption is under 
300,000 gallons, the town of Hinckley is very well supplied with 
water for some years hence. During the drought of 1911, no in- 
convenience was experienced, except that for some weeks con- 
tinuous pumping by one engine was necessary to keep the town 
supplied. Nevertheless, as during the current year the parishes 
of Barwell and Earl Shilton, with a total population of about 8000, 
will be added to the district of supply, the author has recom- 
mended the Council to increase the capacity of each of the exist- 
ing pumps from 360,000 to 550,000 gallons per diem, in order to 
avoid the necessity for working both the existing engines and 
pumps together. This suggestion was adopted, and the Council 
are now awaiting the sanction of the Local Government Board 
to the necessary loan. It is proposed to enlarge each of the well 
pumps from 10} to 12% inches diameter, and the force pumps from 
13} to 17 inches diameter; the estimated cost being £2000. 

The chief disadvantage of the present supply is the excessive 
hardness, which, of course, has a detrimental effect on factory 
boilers and hot-water installations; and in one case the owners 
of works have been compelled to instal softening plant. 

All new fittings are thoroughly examined by a qualified in- 
spector. Night inspections are made of all yards, &c., where taps 
are fixed, also of all services; waste being detected by means of 
the sounding-rod. No houses are supplied with water until the 
internal pipes, &c., have been examined by the inspector, who is 
a practical plumber. All draw-off taps, &c., are washered by the 
Council’s workmen free of expense to the consumer. In order to 
minimize waste as much as possible in yards and courts, where 
stand-pipes supply water to perhaps six or more houses, the 
author has recently fitted spring taps in place of the ordinary 
taps, and has found them answer the purpose admirably. Only 
two-gallon closet-flushing cisterns are allowed ; it being considered 
that with a properly-constructed and up-to-date pan the two-gallon 
flush is ample. 

The yearly expenditure, including interest and sinking fund on 
loans, is about £3534; and the revenue from all sources £3745, 
which shows an annual profit of over £200. The following is a 
statement of the amounts borrowed in respect of the water- 
works: Loan for original works, £45,000; do. for extensions, 
£2199; do. for additional supply, £6300—total, £53,499. As only 
£19,000 of this amount has been repaid, about £34,500 remains. 


Discussion. 

Mr. F. GrirritH (Leicester) said he was personally interested 
in the part of the paper which referred to the Leicester Corpora- 
tion. In 1880 and 1881, he was engaged in testing the borehole 
at Hinckley as a probable future source of water for Leicester. 
The water pumped from the shaft—it was a disused coal mine— 
was delivered into a canal alongside, so as to prove the quantity 
available. On analysis, the Leicester authority found that the 
water was very hard, and that the quantity was not sufficient to 
justify the laying of a main across country for something like 25 
miles. On these grounds, they reluctantly abandoned this source; 
but they were very pleased to let their neighbours have the use of 
the information they had obtained. The only possible objection 
to the water was its excessive hardness, which in a large manufac- 
turing town was very much disliked by steam-boiler users as well 
as by dyers and others. Of course, if it were softened, it could 
be used with great advantage. 

Mr. T. READER Situ (Kettering) noticed that Mr. Crump, in 
order to minimize waste as much as possible, had recently adopted 
spring taps in place of ordinary ones, and had found that so 
far they had answered well. He (the speaker) was bound to say 
that in his district they had not done so. Under rough usage, the 
springs got out of order, and gave constant trouble. He did not 
know whether Mr. Crump had used some different form of tap; 
but if so, he should like to know what it was. Their practice was 
to have a tap fixed with a removable key for which the tenant was 
held responsible. 

Mr. F. C. Cook (Nuneaton) remarked that the Hinckley people 
were lucky to find a supply where they did, as the town was the 
centre of a waterless district. One of the points about the scheme 
that struck him was the varying thickness of the cast-iron pump- 
ing main. He doubted if it was desirable to diminish the thick- 





ness of the pipes; and he knew of one case where great difficulty 
was caused by this when a main was broken. The author allowed 
only a two-gallon closet-flushing cistern. He (Mr. Cook) was not 
sure that this really led to any economy in the use of water. He 
rather believed that a three-gallon cistern was more economical 
in the long run, whatever its construction might be. 

Mr. F. W. Hopson (Loughborough), referring to the opposition 
offered to the scheme in its early stages, said its object was to 
safeguard the interests of those who lived in the neighbourhood 
whence the water was obtained. The Hinckley authority gave 
way, and consented to let the people in the neighbourhood of the 
source have the water at a reduced price, as compared with those 
in Hinckley itself. He learnt now, for the first time, that the 
object supposed to have been achieved had been got-round by the 
Hinckley Corporation, in that they had charged for water supplied 
for other than domestic purposes at a rather excessive rate. A 
point of great interest was with regard to the quality of the water 
at the bottom. The well was originally sunk as a coal working ; 
but they never found any coal. It was very deep, and the worst 
of the water appeared to be at the bottom. The lower part of the 
well was boarded off; the object being to shut off the bad, hard 
water and use only that got from the sandstone. This did not 
seem to be a very substantial method of keeping out the bad water. 
He should like to ask whether the bulk of the supply came from 
the junction of the sandstone and the conglomerate. The latter 
was very hard; and he wondered whether it was necessary to cut 
so far through it. Another point was the cost. He thought that 
the Council were favoured, or that the contractor must have had 
a bad time, to get the headings excavated in this very hard material 
at £3 12s. per yard. 

Mr. C. H. Roserts (Aberdeen) also thought that the reason 
for driving the headings through the conglomerate had not been 
satisfactorily explained. It occurred to him that it would have 
been desirable to have driven the headings through the sandstone 
on the top of the conglomerate; and perhaps Mr. Crump would 
explain why this was not done. The hardness of the water was 
rather striking. It averaged about 30°—a considerable hardness 
for a town supply; and he would suggest that, if the cost were 
not too great, the water should be softened. Referring to the 
remark about increasing the capacity of the pumps, he said the 
author did not tell them how he was going to do this. If it was 
to be done without enlarging the cylinders, it seemed to him that 
the author would not get the same efficiency in the future as he 
had done in the past. He did not quite understand why the 
water was pumped into a high tower and then allowed to over- 
flow. Power would be wasted in the water going to the lower 
service reservoir. He should like to know whether there were 
any means of indicating what the level of the water was in the 
tower, and whether the water could not be pumped direct to the 
lower level. 

Mr. C. H. Priestiey (Cardiff) said one point he should like to 
have explained was what appeared to be the excessive strength of 
the service reservoir. Unless there was something abnormal about 
the foundation, there seemed to have been a waste of material in 
the floor. The construction of the reservoir generally was appa- 
rently more costly than was necessary. 

The PrEsIDENT (Mr. J. S. Pickering, M.Inst.C.E.) congratulated 
Mr. Crump on his paper. He said he was about to ask the same 
question as Mr. Priestley had put. When he saw the reservoir 
under construction, he thought it over-elaborate. The thick- 
ness of the floor had been referred to, and the walls were also 
very thick—z ft. 3 in., with a backing of clay puddle of 2 ft. g in. 
It was rather interesting to compare the Hinckley reservoir with 
the one at Skegness described by Mr. Griffith [ante, p. 397|. The 
latter had ferro-concrete walls 8 inches thick, compared with 
something like 5 feet altogether in the Hinckley case. At Skeg- 
ness the thickness of the floor was 9 inches, compared with which 
was the thickness of 12 inches at Hinckley, with the addition of 
2 ft.6in. of puddle. A comparison of the cost would, he thought, 
show the enormous advantage of the ferro-concrete construction. 
Unfortunately, the Local Government Board would not sanction 
a loan on the same terms for ferro-concrete as for unnecessarily 
strong reservoirs of other materials. For the reservoir at Skeg- 
ness they would only allow a period of fifteen years; but he 
thought the time had arrived when the Local Government Board 
should reconsider their decision in this matter. 

Mr. Crump, replying on the discussion, said, in answer to Mr. 
Smith’s question about the taps, they used the ordinary spring 
taps, and had experienced very little trouble with them. What- 
ever trouble there was occurred through the loss of keys, which 
led to water running away ad libitum until someone went round 
who hada key. In his opinion, the prevention of waste by using 
the spring taps well repaid the cost and labour of renewing and 
repairing the springs and valves. The Local Government Board 
had recently issued a new set of model bye-laws dealing with 
water-works fittings, and the Hinckley authority had just had 
them under consideration. Under these bye-laws, one could insist 
on the fittings, taps, &c., being of a particular thickness, so as to 
stand a certain pressure. He did not think the varying thickness 
of the main was necessary; and his predecessor told him of the 
difficulty he once had in fitting a standard loose collar on the pipe. 
With regard to the flushing-cistern, he held that two gallons was 
sufficient for a water-closet if the whole apparatus was up-to-date. 
As to the boarded floor, it was simply a few boards laid across at 
the bottom of the pumps, at a point which used to be considered 
the bottom of the well. One day he asked the men to pump down 
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to the 130-feet level, and he was quite surprised to see the floor 
come upinto view. With regard to increasing the capacity of the 
pumps, he did not think they would have any difficulty with the 
engines. He had quite recently had them tested, and the Local 
Government Board had sanctioned the work. The tower had 
been mentioned by some of the speakers. It practically acted as 
a stand-pipe for the upper part of the town. Asameans of giving 
an alarm at the pumping-station, they had an electric alarm which 
rang a bell in the engine-house when the tower became empty. 
Years ago, if a fire broke out, and the tower was empty, they sent 
aman on horseback 14 miles to the pumping-station. He regretted 
that he had not available the figures as to the cost of the service 
reservoir. 


— 
ie 


ARTIFICIAL FORMATION OF COAL. 





In a paper, on “ Chemical Phenomena at High Pressures,” which 
Dr. Bergius, of Hanover, read before the Inorganic Chemistry 


Section of the Association of German Chemists at their twenty- 
fifth general meeting at Freiburg in June, reference was made 
to a laboratory method of producing coal. According toa report 
of the paper given in the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung,” the author 
first described a convenient method of studying the occurrence of 
reactions under higher pressures than are practicable with the 
ordinary bomb or autoclave. 

The apparatus used by the author consisted of a bomb bored 
out of a four-cornered block of steel, and having a coned lid. It 
was connected by T-pieces with the accessory apparatus and a 
pressure-gauge, and was heated in an electric furnace. This bomb 
was employed for investigating the course of the water-gas reaction 
at relatively low temperatures. The author succeeded in burning 
carbon by means of liquid water at temperatures of about 660° 
Fahr., with the production of hydrogen and carbonic acid. This 
reaction does not begin to proceed at any considerable velocity 
with steam until the temperature is more than something like 
1110° Fahr.; but the author was able to bring it about with liquid 
water at a much lower temperature, especially when a catalyzer, 
such as a thallium compound, was dissolved in the water. The 
gas produced consisted of hydrogen and carbonic acid in approxi- 
mately the re-acting proportions of two volumes of hydrogen to 
one volume of carbonic acid. 

The experiments on the formation of coal consisted in heating 
organic substances—such as wood, cellulose, or peat—with water 
under high pressure. For instance, peat as dug, containing some 
85 per cent. of water, was heated to 660° Fahr. in the bomb, 
superheating being avoided. Thus carbonization was prevented ; 
the heat liberated, which would otherwise have caused carboniza- 
tion, being absorbed by the water. But since the vapour pressure 
of water at temperatures above 570° Fahr.is upwards of 100 
atmospheres, a pressure exceeding the latter was employed. 
Coal, precisely similar to natural bituminous coal, was thus ob- 
tained from peat, with the simultaneous liberation of gases con- 
sisting chiefly of carbonic acid and methane. The composition 
of the coal produced varied with the temperature and duration of 
the heating. The following table shows that the carbon in the 
artificial coal was higher and the oxygen lower with increase in 
the time and temperature of heating :— 





Tempe- 


5 Composition of the Resultant Coal. 
Time fs 
Raw rature. | Taken 
Material. | Degs, 





Fah Hours. | 
abr. Carbon. | Oxygen. Hydrogen. Nitrogen. 











Peat* i ies 52°4 41°4 5°50 0°70 
» + «| 480 8 74°3 19°4 5°20 1°07 
ie s «| 37e 8 77'° 16°9 5°00 1'O7 
Se ae | 645 8 812 13°3 4°65 0°89 
" | 645 24 84°0 10°4 4°62 0°95 
. a." 660 II 85'°2 10'4 4°50 oe 

Cellulose . | 590 64 83°7 10'9 5°40 

a ; | 645 8 83°1 i“97 5°20 





* Composition of dry peat before treatment. 


It will also be seen from these figures that sufficiently prolonged 
heating at a temperature of about 645° Fahr. produced a coal 
having the composition of a natural bituminous coal. 

The relation between the temperature and the rate at which 
the formation of coal proceeds admits of a deduction being drawn 
as to the duration of the process of coal production in Nature. 
Thus from cellulose practically the same coal was obtained by 
heating either for eight hours at 645° Fahr. or for 64 hours at 
590° Fahr. Therefore, for every 18° Fahr. rise of temperature the 
rate of formation of coal is doubled. It may thence be inferred 
that in Nature the process of the formation of coal has occupied 
approximately a period of eight million years. This inference is 
in very fair agreement with the conclusions of geologists as to the 
age of coal. 








Dr. SAMUEL RIDEAL, who was for many years Public Analyst 
to the Lewisham District Board of Works, has been placed on 
the Commission of the Peace for Surrey. 


The Fylde Water Board have placed on record their high appre- 
ciation of the services of Mr. THomas Lorros, who has resigned 
his position as Clerk and Solicitor, after fifteen years’ service. 





DETECTION OF CARBON MONOXIDE. 


A “Technical Paper” has lately been issued by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, on the subject of the detection of carbon 
monoxide after mine fires and explosions. The following are 
portions of the paper which may be of interest to our readers. 


OcCURRENCE OF CARBON MONOXIDE. 


It appears that carbon monoxide is produced in mines in harmful 
quantity only through the agency of heat, or by the incomplete 
combustion of carbon that attends explosions, mine fires, the use 
of explosives, &c. The gas is produced by imperfect combustion 
and dry distillation of coal dust in explosions, by imperfect combus- 
tion of methane, by the burning of wood and coal with an insuffi- 
cient supply of oxygen, and by the contact of previously formed 
carbon dioxide with red-hot carbon, as when the flame of a blast 
or a gas explosion is projected into an atmosphere filled with the 
fine coal dust. The last-named cause operates towards the for- 
mation of carbon monoxide when those explosives that contain 
within themselves sufficient oxygen for the complete oxidization 
of their carbonaceous components are used in breaking-down 
coal. The carbon monoxide formed, with hydrogen and methane, 
collects in the open spaces and crevices behind a standing shot, 
and the miner is often burned by the flame that bursts forth when 
he carelessly puts his lamp close to a crevice or into an open space 
to examine the effect of a’ blast. 


PROPERTIES OF THE GAS. 


Carbon monoxide is a colourless and inodorous gas with a 
specific gravity of ‘967; and a litre of it weighs 1'2506 grammes 
at o° C. and 760 mm. pressure. It will not support combustion, 
but burns with a pale blue flame. The lambent flame above a 
grate in which anthracite or coke is burning is due to the combus- 
tion of this gas. It is the main combustible ingredient of water 
gas, producer gas, and blast-furnace gas, which contain approxi- 
mately 15 to 40 per cent. of it, and is present, but in smaller 
proportion, in illuminating gas made by the destructive distillation 
of coal. It has not been identified as a constituent of the samples 
of natural gas examined by the Bureau of Mines—a fact that 
accounts for natural gas being less poisonous than water gas, 
producer gas, or ordinary illuminating gas. Carbon monoxide in 
mixtures with air has a wide range of explosibility—from 16°5 per 
cent. gas, lower limit, to 74°95 per cent. gas, higher limit. Methane 
has explosive limits that lie between about 6°1 per cent. gas, lower 
limit, and 12°8 per cent. gas, higher limit. The addition of a large 
quantity of carbon monoxide to explosive mixtures of methane 
and air would have the tendency to widen the upper limit of ex- 
plosibility over that of methane alone. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECT. 


The oxygen absorbed from the air in the lungs is normally 
taken up by the blood in the form of a loose chemical combina- 
tion with the red colouring matter (hemoglobin) of the corpuscles ; 
and in this form it is carried to the tissues where it is used. 
Hemoglobin not only combines with oxygen, but also forms a far 
more stable compound with carbon monoxide, and when saturated 
with the latter it cannot take up oxygen. Hence, when the cor- 
puscles in the blood of a living animal are saturated with carbon 
monoxide, they cannot carry oxygen from the lungs to the tissues, 
and death must result. According to Haldane, carbon monoxide 
has no other effect than that resulting from its interference with 
the oxygen supply of the tissues; and apart from its property of 
combining with hemoglobin, it is physiologically indifferent, like 
nitrogen. 

The affinity of carbon monoxide for hemoglobin is about 250 
times as great as the affinity of the latter for oxygen. However, 
if oxygen is administered to a person not too far overcome, it will 
completely replace the carbon monoxide in the hemoglobin. In 
this respect pure oxygen acts about five times as rapidly as normal 
air, which contains approximately 21 per cent. of oxygen. From 
air containing very small percentages of carbon monoxide—less 
than o*t per cent.—the blood of a man does not take up enough 
of the gas to cause distress, unless the man breathes such aira 
long time. Ifthe air contains larger proportions, the blood sooner 
or later reaches a stage of partial saturation with carbon mon- 
oxide that produces helplessness. 

The experience of those who have been partly poisoned by car- 
bon monoxide seems to teach that usually much pain or distress 
does not precede collapse. One of the first symptoms is weak- 
ness of the limbs and dimness of eyesight. For some time after 
resuscitation, however, there may be severe headache, or even 
epileptic seizures and other serious ailments. 

Poisoning by carbon monoxide can take place very suddenly. 
For instance, a man in a mine may quickly pass from a place 
containing such a small quantity of the gas that he has ex- 
perienced no distress into a place containing a larger quantity 
where, because of the already partially saturated condition of the 
blood, he will quickly succumb. Also, the action of the poison 
may be accelerated by increased exertion, such as climbing a 
steep incline or ladder, or lifting heavy weights. 


CHEMICAL TESTS FOR CARBON MONOXIDE. 


Perhaps the best chemical test for carbon monoxide, in fhat 
other gases do not interfere and very simple apparatus is required, 
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is by the use of blood diluted with water to a buff-yellow tint. 
This test is capable of distinctly showing as little as 0°03 per cent. 
of carbon monoxide in the atmosphere. The method of pro- 
cedure is as follows: One or two drops of blood drawn from the 
finger are diluted with water until equal portions of the solution 
placed in 100 c.c. test-tubes have a buff-yellow colour. One of 
the tubes is taken into the mine, and at the place where the air is 
to be tested about 50 c.c. of the blood solution is poured out—the 
mine air taking its place. The tube is then corked, taken to the 
surface, and gently shaken for ten minutes. If the air contained 
carbon monoxide, the pink colour caused by the presence of 
carbon monoxide hemoglobin is detected by comparing the solu- 
tion with the normal blood solution in the other tube. A fresh 
active solution of cuprous chloride may be used instead of blood 
for examining air for carbon monoxide. According to the author’s 
experience, the use of such a solution, if the apparatus is precise 
and is properly manipulated, will show the proportions of carbon 
monoxide harmful to a rescue party. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas-Valves. 


Hicuam, F., of Chorlton-on-Medlock, and Turner, A. E., 
of Hulme, Manchester. 








No. 21,477; Sept. 29, 1911. 


This rotary parallel-sided cylindrical plug valve, for controlling 
and adjusting the flow of a gas, has the plug formed with a stem and 
handle and also with a groove (deeper at one part than another) ex- 
tending part of the way round it; while a screw cap, fitting over the 
stem part, with suitable packing, is provided to hold the plug to its 
seating. A further feature of the invention as applied to valves used 
with incandescént gas-burners is to combine with them the usual nipple 
or jet for delivering the gas into the burner-tube, and to provide the 
valve body with pins or slots whereby the burner-tube may be readily 
connected. 
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Higham and Turner's Gas-Valves. 


Fig. 1 is a longitudinal section of the complete valve. Figs. 2, 3, 
and 4 are transverse sections of the plug in three different positions to 
demonstrate its action. 

The valve body is formed with a through passage B, and bored out 
transversely to receive a plain cylindrical and parallel-sided plug C, 
held in position by ascrewed cap D, and also, if desired, by packing. 
In one with the plug is a stem F, with disc or other suitable handle by 
which it may be rotated. In the periphery of the plug at the part 
which comes opposite the passage B is a groove H, of the shape shown 
in fig. 2 longitudinally—being deep at one end and tapering off to 
nothing at the other end. This groove extends, by preference, about 
two-thirds of the way around the plug. Consequently, in one position 
of the plug the valve may be entirely closed (see fig. 4); in other posi- 
tions of the plug (see fig. 3), the groove may be set to allow only of the 
minimum flow of gas; while in another position (see fig. 2), the groove 
may be set to allow of the maximum flow. The whole of the adjust- 
ments of the valve are effected merely by the rotation of the plug ; 
there being no endwise movement, and no moving off and on to a seat- 
ing. To the outlet end of the valve may be fitted the nipple 1; and 
upon the exterior of it are pins J by which, and bayonet slots in the end 
of the burner tube, an incandescent burner may be attached to the valve. 


Regulating Device for Gas-Burners, Gas-Nozzles, &c. 
GLover, T., of Edmonton. 
No. 19,964; Sept. 7, 1911. 
The object of this invention is to construct a regulating device for 
gas-burners, gas-nozzles, and the like, in such a manner that any ten- 


dency to hissing or whistling noise when the gas is throttled or partly 
throttled is done away with. 


According to the usual construction of such regulating devices, the 





patentee points out, the gas is throttled or reduced by a screw-stem 
provided with acone head or valve, the point or apex of which enters 
a coned seating aperture so that the passage of the gas through the 
coned seating is checked or throttled by screwing up the stem more or 
less. By such construction as this, as the gas passes over the cone- 
valve, its path is diverted from one side of the cone to the other, and 
the gas streams meet in cross currents and impinge against one another 
on the outlet side of the valve seating-—‘thus setting up the objection- 
able hissing or singing noise.” 








Glover’s Gas-Nozzle Regulator Device. 


He proposes to form the screw stem A with an inverted cone valve 
B, with the apex opposing the path of the gas; the base C of the cone 
being at the end of the stem. The cone works in a seating D, formed 
by a gradual contraction of the interior of the tube and opposing the 
flow of the gas—that is to say, the screw or other stem A passes through 
and beyond the seating D, and the inverted cone B ison itsend. In 
this manner the flow of gas is maintained in the same direction as it 
passes the valve, and therefore is not diverted so as to cause the streams 
of gas to meet diagonally. 


Gas-Fires. 
CarPENTER, C. C., of Old Kent Road, S.E. 
No. 22,530; Oct. 12, I9II. 


This is an improvement or modification of a patent granted to the 
inventor in 1910 (No. 25,849), for “an improvement in fire-clay struc- 
tures such as are used as fuel in gas-fires.” The then improvement 
consisted in providing open work fire-clay structures of hollow pyra- 
midal form, separately secured to the backing of the gas-fire by the 
smaller ends. He now proposes, instead of making these structures 
separately and securing them individually in rows as in the previous 
arrangement, to associate a plurality of the structures together before 
placing them in position in the fire. Any desired number may be 
placed together, and by this means the number of attachments em- 
ployed may be reduced. 











Carpenter’s Gas-Fire Fuel. 


The illustration shows a front view of a structure embodying a row 
of four hollow pyramids associated together in one piece; and an end 
and side view partly in section. 

The hollow pyramids A are connected together at the wider ends in 
close proximity, and have bridge-pieces B at their narrower ends to 
complete the continuity of the structure from end to end. The pieces 
may be disposed horizontally or vertically. In the latter case, they 
would stand erect or inclined on a support provided above, or in line with, 
the burner-jets. The hollow pyramidal form of the individual structures 
as described in the previous patent is retained—the present improve- 
ment consisting of associating a number of the hollow pyramids to- 


gether (say, three or four pyramids), and employing a series of such rows 
in a gas-fire. 





High-Pressure Incandescent Gas-Lamps. 


CaRPENTER, C, C., of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
Old Kent Road, S.E. 


No. 24,548; Nov. 4, 191i. 


In high-pressure incandescent gas-lamps it is desirable, if not essen- 
tial, the patentee remarks, to provide means for curtailing or interrupt- 
ing the air supply to the burner during the moment of igniting, when 
the gas is first turned on. If this is not provided for, and gas at high 
pressure is fully turned on in the presence of the ordinary air supply, 
the lamp is apt to become filled with an explosive mixture of air and 
gas, which (when ignited by the flash-light) may explode dangerously 
and do a considerable amount of damage. It has already been pro- 
posed to connect the shutter or covering of the air-holes of the bunsen 
tube to a thermostat, which, as the lamp warms-up after lighting, 
operates to move the shutter, and open the air-holes which before were 
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closed. It has also been proposed to move the shutter or sleeve by 
means of a cam on the plug of the gas-cock, so that as the cock is 
turned on or off the air-holes are gradually uncovered or covered. 














Carpenter’s High-Pressure Incandescent Gas-Lamp. 


The present invention consists in providing means for opening the 
air-holes actuated by the plug-lever of the gas-cock and for retarding 
the action of the opening device by means of adash-pot or air-pump so 
that sufficient delay is obtained to permit of the ignition of the gas 
supply before air is permitted to mix with it. 

In carrying out the invention, the shutter or cover of the air-holes is 
connected to a piston-rod, the piston of which is provided with a suc- 
tion valve and works in a cylinder. The piston-rod and piston are 
moved by the lever of the plug of the cock ; but the connections are 
such that when the lever is moved to turn on the gas the piston and 
piston-rod to which the air-shutter is attached do not promptly respond, 
but act with the slow motion determined by the dash-pot. In this way, 
access of the air to the burner is delayed sufficiently to permit of 
the ignition of the burner without explosion. The connection of the 
lever to the piston-rod preferably embodies a spring sufficiently elastic 
to yield at first to the resistance of the dash-pot, but capable of gradu- 
ally overcoming the resistance so as to move the cover from the air- 
holes. 

Fig. 1 is an elevation showing the gas-tap turned off, and the holes 
admitting air to the bunsen tube closed. Fig. 2 shows the gas-tap 
turned on and theair-holes fully open. Fig. 3 shows the gas-tap turned 
on as in fig. 2 and the air-holes still covered. 

A is a gas-pipe, to which is fitted a mixing-tube B, which has an air 
inlet C and sleeve D, capable of sliding so as to cover or uncover the air 
inlet. The sleeve is connected to a rod E, which, in turn, is attached 
to the rod F of a piston working in acylinder G. His the lever of the 
cock adapted to bear upon, and depress, the piston-rod when the cock 
is turned off as in fig. 1. Iisa spring connecting the lever with the 
piston-rod, capable of pulling out the piston-rod when the cock is on, 
as in fig. 2. The elasticity of the spring, however, permits of the 
movement of the lever in advance of the piston-rod (see fig. 3) when the 
latter is retarded by its piston working against air imprisoned in the 
cylinder. The delay, however, can only be temporary, as a passage 
for the imprisoned air is provided, so that the spring in due course 
raises the rod F and the parts connected with it, including the sleeve 
or shutter D. “Thus it will be seen that the air inlet C is duly un- 
covered to admit air to the mixing-tube, but not until the gas has been 
turned on and ignited and the danger of an explosive mixture collecting 
in the lamp avoided.” 


Apparatus for, and Actuated by, Gases of Varying 
Density. 


SIMMANCE, J.F., of Westminster Palace Gardens, S.W., and ABapy, J., 
of Fountain Court, Temple. 


No. 27,484; Dec. 7, 1911. 


This invention relates to means for weighing a definite volume of 
the gas against a suitably poised balance arm, spring, buoyant float, 
or the like, which may be made to actuate a pointer, pen arm, or the 
like, and so give a record of the specific gravity of the gas. Or the 
balance arm, spring, or float may be used to actuate a valve which, 
in turn, may control the rate of outflow of the gas. 

Fig. 1 shows (diagrammatically) one form of the apparatus. The 
gas is admitted to the cylinder C by the inlet pipe D, and is discharged 
by the vent hole E at the top. A piston P, fitting without friction in 
the cylinder, is supported from a pendulum balance B, provided with 
a long index pointer F and with an adjustable counterweight G. When 
the cylinder C is filled with air, the counterweight is adjusted so that 
the index pointer is opposite the mark 1'oo of the scale. When the 
cylinder is filled with a gas of greater density than air, the piston will 
be forced downwards and the index pointer moved to the right, until 
equilibrium is established. If the cylinder is filled with a gas lighter 
than air, the piston moves upwards, and the index pointer moves to 
the left. If the gas varies in density at different intervals of time, fresh 
supplies of the gas must be passed into the cylinder from time to time, 
for which purpose the inlet pipe D is connected to the source of supply 
of the gas. 

It will be evident that the apparatus as described weighs directly the 
volume of gas contained in the cylinder; for the gaseous pressure on 
the upper side of the piston P is equal to the pressure of the atmosphere 
on the upper end of the cylinder at the level of the vent hole E, plus 
the weight of gas contained in the cylinder. The atmospheric pressure 
on the under side of the piston P is equal to the atmospheric pressure 





on the upper end of the cylinder, f/us the weight of a volume of air 
equal to that of the cylinder. Thus the resultant of the gaseous and 
atmospheric pressures on the piston which is to be equilibrated by the 
pendulum balance is the difference between the weights of the cylinder 
volume of the gas and of atmospheric air. 

The delicacy of the measurements given by the apparatus depends 
on having a large volume of gas contained by the cylinder C to be 
weighed by the pendulum balance. On the other hand, if the cylinder 
is made of large volume, not only may the apparatus be cumbrous, but 
the great volume of gas enclosed at any instant would necessitate a 
large rate of flow of gas through the apparatus in order that at any 
instant the gas in the cylinder may be a true sample of the gas at the 
source of supply. Fig. 2 shows a form of the apparatus in which 
a virtually large volume of gas is weighed, but in which only a small 
fraction of the volume is enclosed at any instant, and which provides 
for the practically frictionless gas-tight movement of the piston P, 
which here takes the form of an inverted shallow cup or bell sealed in 
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Simmance and Abady’s Apparatus Actuated by Gases of Varying Density. 


aliquid. Instead of acylinder of equal diameter throughout its length, 
there is an inverted shallow cup H, of larger diameter than P, to which 
is united a long tube I. A long dependent rod J and weight are attached 
to the piston P, and the rod is suspended from the pendulum balance 
beam B; the arrangement being such that the piston is constrained 
laterally without friction, and is free to rise or fall slightly in the liquid 
seal under the control of the pendulum balance when subjected to the 
pressure of gases of varying specific gravity. 

Since the pressure at any point in a fluid varies with the depth of 
this point below the free surface, if the piston areas in figs. 1 and 2 are 
equal, and if the heights of the cylinder C and tube I from the upper 
surface of their respective pistons to the vent hole E are also equal, 
the pressure on the upper surface of the pistons are also equal. 

The apparatus may be arranged in manyforms. For example, fig. 3 
shows one form with the gas outlet pipe directed downwards; the 
volume of air virtually weighed being, as before, that of a cylinder of 
area equal to that of the piston P and of height equal to the distance 
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between the piston and the vent hole E. The gas presses on the under 
side of the piston, which dips in the liquid seal contained in the shallow 
cup H. The balance beam may now be conveniently placed above the 
piston ; the piston being suspended from it. But the essential features 
of the invention are the same; and the arrangements shown in figs. 2 
and 3 are only intended to be illustrative of many possible arrange- 
ments. For example, when the apparatus is used as a gas-regulator 
so that the rate of flow shall not be affected by the varying density of 
the gas, the movement of the piston may be controlled by a spring. 
This is shown in fig. 3; the piston being suspended by means of the 
spring K, adjustable by a screw and nut. 

As examples of the useful applications of the apparatus, it may be 
connected to the flue of a furnace, or to a town-gas main. In the 
former case, the varying specific gravity of the combustion product 
gases may be used to estimate the percentage of carbon dioxide. In 
the latter case, the varying specific gravity of the town gas may be 
used to estimate its varying calorimetric value. _ In the case of gas for 
lighting or heating, the apparatus can be made to regulate the flow of 
the gas so as to approximate to any desired result. Thisis accomplished 
by connecting a valve V to the piston P, as shown in fig. 3; so that as 
the position of the piston is altered as the gas inside the cylinder varies 
in density, the distance of the valve V from its seating also varies. 
Thus if the pressure of the gas in the main or in the inlet pipe D above 
that of the atmosphere is supposed to be constant, and the outlet area 
is constant, as the density of the gas increases the mass of the gas dis- 
charged per unit of time decreases. But an increase of specific gravity 
of the gas causes the valve V (fig. 3) to. move away from its seating, 
thus increasing the effective outlet area. Theadjustment of the various 
parts may be such that the increase of outlet area may counteract the 
increase of density of the gas, and so the apparatus would form a 
regulator giving approximately constant mass of gas per unit of time. 
When the apparatus is thus used only to regulate the flow of gas, an 
index pointer and scale are not necessary. 

Fig. 4 shows the apparatus applied to actuate a valve V, which con- 
trols the rate of flow of gas supplied by the inlet pipe and discharged 
by the outlet pipe. The gas may be from the same source of supply 
as that supplied by the inlet pipe D, or from an independent source. 
In the former case, the apparatus can be made to give a constant rate 
of discharge of gas under pressure at the outlet, although the density 
of the gas changes. The pressures of the gas at the inlet and outlet 
pipes may be above that of the atmosphere, as in town-gas supply ; 
the supply of the same gas to the pipe D should be at little or no 
appreciable pressure. 


Removing Spray from Gases. 
ARCHER, J., of Stockton-on-Tees. 
No. 3741; Feb. 14, 1912. 


In apparatus in which gases moving at a considerable velocity are 
treated with a liquid in the form of spray, the patentee points out that 
much trouble is frequently caused by the fact that the gas carries 
forward some of the spray, and in other cases the loss of the liquid due 
to this cause is serious. One of the chief difficulties in separating this 
spray resides in the fact that mere deposition of the suspended particles 
upon suitable surfaces does not suffice, since the particles deposited by 
one portion of the gases are scattered and moved forward again by 
succeeding portions of the gases. It is necessary to provide for the 
rapid coalescence of the deposited liquid into comparatively heavy 
streams which cannot be scattered by gases moving over or through 
them. This is accomplished, according to the present invention, 
without presenting substantial resistance to the passage of the gases, 
by delivering the gases within a truncated conical hood, so that they 
impinge against the inner surface of the hood, which is preferably 
serrated or provided with a beading or channel at its lower edge, in 
order that the liquid trickling down the surface in substantial streams 
may be discharged in like form. The invention also provides rough 
surfaces upon which the gases impinge, or devices for breaking up the 
current of gases into thin streams. 
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Archer’s Apparatus for Removing Spray from Gases. 


The apparatus is illustrated in sectional elevationand plan. A repre- 
sents the upper part of the vessel in which the gas is treated with 
spray—for instance, the upper part of a saturator in which gases 
carrying ammonia are treated with a spray of sulphuric acid. The 
gases escape from this vessel through a pipe B, which extends through 
the bottom of a closed chamber E. Within the chamber there is sus- 
pended over the pipe B a truncated conical hood C, the lower edge of 
which is either serrated or provided with a beading or channel in order 
that liquid trickling down the surface of the hood may be discharged 
in heavy streams, with the object of preventing the liquid from being 
again caught up by the rapidly moving gases and carried forward. 
Also within the chamber is a cylinder D, surrounding the hood and 
co-axial with it and with the pipe B. On the floor of the chamber, 
within the cylinder, is a layer of coke K or other material presenting a 
large rough surface, of any suitable depth, even deep enough to extend 
above the lower edge of thehood C. Liquid is drained away from the 





chamber by the pipe G. On the top of the cylinder D rests an annular 
grid or grating H, made of strips of metal so arranged as to break-up 
the current of gases into a number of small streams. 

The arrows, which indicate the path of the gases passing from the 
vessel A to the outlet F, show that there are three sudden changes of 
direction, and that a portion of the path is in contact with the surface 
of the coke or the like, 

Pipes and valves are provided for filling the cylinder D with water 
to a level above the lower edge of the hood C, for the purpose of cutting 
off the flow of gas from the vessel A. 
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The “Shadowgraph ” Method of Testing Gas-Fires. 


S1r,—I regret that you should have deemed it necessary to add your 
own comments to my previous communication ; but probably a good 
number of your readers will have grasped the real situation, which 
may be put briefly as follows: “If a maker understands the rudiments 
of correct fire construction, there is no need whatever for such a 
device ; wn oe simpler means can be found for testing 
doubtful flues, it is of little practical use.” 

Warrington, Aug. 19, 1912. T. W. Frercuer. 








Taunton Gas Company. 


At the annual meeting of the Taunton Gas Company last Tuesday, 
the Directors reported that the quantity of gas sent out during the year 
was 111,856,000 cubic feet. The reduction of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet 
in the price of gas and the extra charges consequent upon the coal 
strike considerably reduced the profit earned. The amount avail- 
able for distribution was £7916; and the Directors recommended 
dividends of 5 and 9 per cent. on the preference and consolidated 
stocks, and of 7 per cent. on the yellow shares and new stock. This 
would absorb £4410. The report was adopted. Replying to a vote 
of thanks, the Engineer and Secretary (Mr. A. J. Edwards) said he 
had had to deal with three coal strikes since he had occupied his 
position. On the first occasion, they were unable to secure coal at any 
price whatever from the usual source ; but during therecent strike, while 
some companies were paying 50s. per ton, at Taunton they were able 
to carry on their business without any interference till it was over. 
Although the strain was enormous, they did not limit the supply of gas 
to any of their consumers. It was when the strike was over that they 
felt the effect most, when the coal contracted to be delivered to them 
was sold at an enhanced price to their neighbours. 


— 





Natural Gas for Schools.—According to the “Standard of Em- 
pire,” the City Commissioners of Calgary have arranged to use natural 
gas for the heating apparatus in the school and power-houses wherever 
a change from coal is feasible. Considerable saving to the ratepayers 
is expected by adopting gas. 

Extensive Explosion at Newry.—Last Wednesday evening, as the 
result of a gas explosion in Barrack Street, Newry, the footpath was 
torn up for a distance of over 30 feet, and the windows and doors and 
portions of the walls of several of the houses adjoining were seriously 
damaged. The cause of the explosion is not definitely known ; but it 
appears that the Urban Council’s steam-roller was working in the 
vicinity during the day, and it is thought that a burst may have been 
thus caused in one of the gas-pipes, and that a lighted match, thrown 
on the street, ignited the escaping gas. After the occurrence, the smell 
of gas was unbearable over the district ; and the Gas Manager (Mr. Riley) 
was compelled to cut off the supply at the main, with the result that the 
district was left in complete darkness all night. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


LIVERPOOL UNITED GAS COMPANY. 


Effects of Strikes—The Co-Partnership Scheme. 
The Annual General Meeting of the Liverpool United Gas Com- 


pany was held last Tuesday—Mr. H. Wave Deacon (the Chairman) 
presiding. 


The report of the Directors, with the accounts for the year ended 
the 30th of June [see ante, p. 515], having been presented. 

The CuairMaN, in moving their adoption, referred to the fact that 
Mr. James Lister, the oldest Director of the Company, had resigned 
through ill-health. He was elected on the Board thirty years ago, and 
had taken a keen interest in the welfare of the Company, having de- 
voted special attention to the financial side of the work. In parting 
with him, he (the Chairman) was expressing the hope of the Directors, 
and he believed of the shareholders as well, when he said that in 
wishing him happiness they trusted that he would always remember 
with pleasure his association with them. They would miss his genial 
presence, and should not easily forget him. Referring to the accounts, 
he said the capital account showed an increased expenditure of some- 
thing like £24,000, The Company, however, had been doing a great 
deal more work. The interest per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold was 
steadily falling. In 1904 it amounted to 7°67d., and now it was 6°14d. 
The year altogether had been a very trying one. In the first half there 
was the dock strike, and in the second half the coal strike. During 
the existence of the latter, the Company for many weeks received no 
deliveries of coal. By taking reasonable precautions, however, they 
were able to carry through during the whole of the strike without 
diminishing the supply of gas to their consumers. This was a matter 
on which they were entitled to congratulate themselves. The strike 
cost them a great deal of money, but it had not been altogether a mis- 
fortune to them, because it had given them an opportunity of pushing 
their gas fires and cookers; and a large number of people who 
ran short of coal took to using these appliances. Referring to 
the general revenue account, the Chairman said that more than 
a year ago they decided to reduce the illuminating power of their 
gas from 20 to 18 candles; and they found the result anticipated 
—viz., a very largely increased consumption. Their sales had grown 
by xo less than 8°27 per cent. as compared with a year ago, which was 
the largest increase they had had since 1882; and they hoped this 
would continue. They believed they had adopted the right policy in 
reducing the candle power of their gas, which was still a great deal 
higher than in most towns in the country ; and by other developments 
in this direction they hoped to be able to still further increase their 
sales and reduce prices. The total amount spent was £520,078, against 
£480,533 last year—an increase of about £33,000. The main reasons 
for this were three—more work done, increase in the wages of work- 
men, and the co-partnership scheme. The increased expenditure by 
reason of increased sales was a matter for satisfaction, as was also the 
increase in wages. In this connection, there had always been exceed- 
ingly good relations between the Company and their employees; and 
they were glad that these good relations were maintained. They had 
established a co-partnership scheme. It was submitted last year for 
the men’s acceptance if they chose to join it, and a large number had 
done so, and participated in the bonus in July. He looked forward to 
even better working on the part of the men; for it had been the ex- 
perience of other companies which had adopted similar schemes that 
the men did their work more conscientiously. The Directors, there- 
fore, believed that the co-partnership scheme would eventually be an 
advantage alike to the men, the Company, and the consumers. With 
regard to the income, the sales of gas were down by £21,000; but this 
was Owing only to the reduced price. The sales of residuals were 
£17,000 more than last year. The net result was that they carried 
forward to the net revenue account £104,833; and there was a balance 
of £97,170. After allowing out of this amount £53,000 for dividend, 
there was a sum of £44,000 to carry forward. With regard to the 
future, they had to face higher prices for almost all their materials ; 
but they had made contracts which were fairly satisfactory. While 
they had had very good results this year, they looked forward to some- 
thing better next year. They had decided not to make any alteration 
in the price of gas. The Chairman included in his motion the recom- 
mendation of the Directors to declare a dividend for the half year 
ended June 30 of 5 per cent. on the ordinary consolidated stock, and 
34 per cent. on the 7 per cent. stock. ; 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. E. Tinne) seconded the motion ; and it 
was carried unanimously. 

Sir William Forwood, Messrs. Alfred Fletcher, Edward Lawrence 
(who takes the place of Mr. Lister), and Mr. T. C. Morris having been 
re-elected Directors, and Mr. T. Fell Abraham re-appointed as Auditor, 
the proceedings closed. 


COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly Meeting of the proprietors was held on Thursday 
last, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. W. G. BrapsHaw in 
the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. F. J. Bradfield) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report and accounts were taken as read— 
see ante, Pp. 444. 

CoaL STRIKE EXPERIENCES. 


The CuairMaNn, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said : Gentlemen, it is a remarkable fact that, although we have ex- 
perienced two strikes in the past half year—one the coal strike cutting 
off all supplies of our raw material for a period of six weeks, and 
the other the transport strike hampering our operations and hindering 
the trade of our district for ten weeks—yet the profit earned is within 
£1400 of the highest in the Company’s history, and is £6510 more than 





it was in the corresponding half of last year. In one sense, I am glad 
we had the experience of the coal strike; for it proved, as adverse 
circumstances can alone prove, the strength of the Company and its 
ability to meet and overcome difficulties. It also showed us, although 
we knew it already, the value of our Engineer and General Manager 
(Mr. Stanley Jones), and the staff who so ably support him. How 
great ‘a disaster the strike might have brought upon the country is 
shown by the mining statistics for last year given ina blue book recently 
issued, which states that in 1911 there were 1,067,213 persons employed 
in the coal mines of Great Britain and that there was an output of 
271,891,899 tons of coal, or nearly 74 million tons more than in the 
previous year. As regards our Company, we did everything that was 
possible, in the weeks preceding the strike, to increase our coal stock ; 
and we were materially helped because we had our own ships which 
assisted us to get quick despatch from the collieries. I understand 
that the last cargo to enter the Thames before the strike began came to 
the Company’s works; and the first but one to come into the river 
after the strike was over, was also carried in one of our steamers to 
our works. At the termination of the strike, we were still in a good 
position, and could have continued the supply of gas for some consider- 
able time longer. As it was, tbe supply of gas was as abundant, and 
the pressure as good, all through the strike as in normal times. That 
this was so, was an immense boon to the poor people of the district, as 
well as to the various factories and workshops of the East-End. 


CIVIC RECOGNITION. 


Without boasting, and with some proper pride, I think I may quote the 
very handsome words which the Mayor of Stepney used at a banquet 
he gave to the Borough Council on June 8. He said: ‘He made it 
his duty every day almost to inquire whether there was any real addi- 
tional distress in the borough in consequence of the sttike ; and he 
was more than thankful to know from every side that they went through 
the coal strike very largely without any great additional distress. 
And why? First, because, greatly to their credit, the Commercial Gas 
Company, which some of them might regard asa competitor, were 
able to give the heat and warmth and the means of cooking needed for 
the poor through the whole of that coal strike, providing them at a 
most reasonable price, and so warding off the distress that might have 
fallen upon the borough. All honour to them for the way they had 
done that.” The Mayor also paid a tribute (which was most justly 
deserved) to the Borough Electric Lighting Committee and Mr. Tapper, 
their Engineer, who, he said, had kept the streets brilliantly lighted, and 
hundreds of workshops supplied with the necessary power. I do not 
wish to look a gift horse in the mouth too closely, but while thanking 
the Mayor very much for his generous tribute of appreciation, I should 
like to say that the Gas Company would have lighted the streets as 
brilliantly, and supplied the power to the workshops as efficiently, and 
at a much smaller cost, had they been given the opportunity of doing so. 
Well, gentlemen, although we got through the strike well, and without 
having to buy coals abroad at famine prices, yet the strike cost the 
Company a good deal of money, and its effects are to be seen in the 
half-year’s accounts, and will be felt for some time to come. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT, 


The other outstanding event of the half year has been the coming into 
operation of the National Insurance Act. For many years past, the 
employees of the Company have had a sick club at each of the three 
stations. The Company have been in the habit of adding to the men’s 
contributions any sums which from time to time have been found neces- 
sary—thus, in effect, guaranteeing the benefits. Only a comparatively 
small number of men, however, belonged to these clubs ; and we had 
contemplated for some time taking steps to put them on a more satis- 
factory footing. Nothing, however, had been done towards this end. 
When the Act was passed, we had to consider its probable effects upon 
the Company, upon its workmen, and upon the relationship between 
the Company and the men. After careful discussion, we came to the 
conclusion that the Act afforded an opportunity of further attaching 
the workmen to the Company ; and we decided (after consulting them) 
to form an Approved Society under section 25 of the Act, which pro- 
vides for the employers having a representation on the Committee of 
Management, and to guarantee tothe men the statutory benefits. We 
have also established another benefit society, for members of the Com- 
pany’s Approved Society only, under the rules of which. the members 
pay 3d. a week, and the Company adds 3d. a week per member, in 
return for which the members are entitled to benefits in addition to the 
statutory benefits. These additional benefits are sick pay of 10s. a week 
for three months, and 5s. a week for another three months, a payment 
of £8 on the death of a member, £5 on the death of his wife, and 30s. 
on the death of a child, and 7s. 6d. a week for four weeks as maternity 
benefit. Together, these Societies will probably cost the Company 
some {2000 a year ; but we believe that they will draw the men closer 
to the Company, and that we shall obtain greater advantages from the 
increased goodwill and loyalty of our employees. I believe if workmen 
and employers could meet together more frequently, and get to know the 
standpoint from which each regarded difficult questions arising between 
them, and if working men saw that their employers took a practical 
and sympathetic interest in their needs and trials, these disastrous 
strikes would not take place. We met a Committee of the men with 
reference to the profit-sharing the other day. After the business which 
brought us together was over, I asked them what they and their fellow- 
workmen thought of the proposals of the Directors with regard to 
health insurance ; and they all stated that the men were delighted, and 
were grateful for them. I feel sure, gentlemen, that you will ratify 
what we have done, and give it your cordial approval. I must here 
state that in the formation of these Societies, which involved an 
immense amount of labour, we are greatly indebted to our able Secre- 
tary and Accountant (Mr. Bradfield), who, with the assistance of Mr. 
Maddocks, took upon himself the burden of the work, and carried it, 
in spite of many difficulties, to a successful conclusion. I believe that, 
owing to his efforts, we were the first statutory Company to have the 
rules of an Employers’ Society approved by the Insurance Com- 
missioners. 
CO-PARTNERSHIP. 

While I am on the subject of the workmen, I must add my testimony 
to that of the chairmen of other gas companies who have adopted 
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profit-sharing, and once more state that it has been a complete and 
unqualified success. We were, I believe, the third company to take 
our men into partnership with us in this way, and, from the first, it has 
proved its value in many ways both to the company and to the men. 
The men have now an interest in the concern to the extent of nearly 
£55,000 ; and they show, in the good and willing service they render, 
that they appreciate what is done for them. 


THE TALE OF THE ACCOUNTS. 


Now let us turn to the accounts. You will notice that, in the capital 
account, the amount expended during the half year is only £1496, 
while there is a credit entry of £2696; so that the total amount ex- 
pended is actually £1199 less than it was at the end of the preceding 
half year. This is due to the fact that depreciation on the stoves 
and coin meters in use is more than the amount expended on new 
ones. And I expect that this item will continue to grow. The salient 
features of the revenue account are that coals and oil together 
cost us less than in the corresponding half of the previous year 
by £8332. Carbonizing wages were increased by £638, as a result of 
the increase of wages granted last year to the lower grades of work- 
men ; but this I fully explained at the last half-yearly meeting. Good 
work and the modernization of the plant in recent years have done a 
great deal to effect asaving under this head. Under the able advice 
of our Engineer, we are constantly adopting means of cheapening the 
manufacture of gas. This half year we have commenced to work a 
coal-conveyor at Wapping, which will take the coals direct from the 
ship into the works without handling, and a second coke-conveyor at 
Poplar, from both of which we anticipate further saving. The only 
other item on the expenditure side of the revenue account to which I 
need call your attention is that of rates and taxes, which is larger by 
£1573, of which £1000 is due to an increased assessment. The charge 
for rates is equivalent to 24d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. I nearly 
always mention this item at half-yearly meetings. I think it ought 
to be known, especially in our district, what a heavy tax upon us are 
the rates. On the other side of the account, we sold 20 million cubic feet 
more gas (which is equivalent to an increase of 1°22 per cent.), and 
received £1433 more in respect of it. Meter and stove rental was more 
by £2179, and residuals slightly less by £190; but nevertheless they 
realized excellent results. Tar yielded more by no less than £3806, 
due to a very high make, and a record price of 24d. per gallon. Sul- 
phate of ammonia also sold well at a high price. Coke, owing to the 
reduction of the quantity of coal carbonized (for during the strike we 
made rather a higher percentage of water gas), did not do quite so well. 
High prices for coke were, of course, to be obtained during the strike ; 
but the Company did not benefit much from them, as nearly the whole 
quantity made was absorbed in fulfilling our contracts, and ior our own 
requirements. So wereally sold little at the higher prices. I am pleased 
to say, however, that, thanks to a record quantity made for sale, the 
amount realized per ton of coal was the highest yet obtained. To sum 
up the revenue account, we made and sold 20 million cubic feet of gas 
more at an expenditure of £3099 less. Our income from the sale of 
gas, from meter and stove rental, and from residual products was 
£3411 more, and our profit was therefore greater by £6510 than in the 
corresponding half of 1910, and is the second highest amount of profit 
in the Company’s history. The result of the half year is that we 
brought forward a balance of undivided profit of £61,500, we add to it 
the profit of the half year amounting to £73,097, making together 
£134,597, out of which we pay £8519 for interest and £56,296 for divi- 

end and carry forward to the currrent half year £69,782. I think we 
may be glad that the results are so good having regard to the diffi- 
culties we had to meet. 


THE CURRENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS. 


We have recently made our coal contracts for the current year ; and I 
regret to say at greatly increased prices. We should also have had to 
pay a much higher price for freight if it had not been that we have 
our own ships. The enhanced price of coal is due to several causes, 
the principal of which are the strike, the great prosperity of the 
country, the activity in many industries, and the general rise in prices 
all over the world. Had it not been for this extra expense, we might 
have been able to reduce the price of gas. As it is, I doubt whether 
we shall earn our full dividend; but we have a considerable sum of 
undivided profit to carry forward—more than sufficient, in my opinion, 
to save an increase in the price of gas, and a consequent decrease in 
the dividend at any rate for the current year, and we may well hope 
that next year, when we make our contracts for coal, the price will be 
at a considerably reduced rate. In conclusion, I may justly claim for 
our able and careful Engineer and General Manager that the accounts 
which we submit to you exhibit effective and economical management. 
I can assure you that the works are all in good order, that you have a 
loyal and efficient body of officers and workmen in your service, and 
that the Company was never more prosperous than it is to-day. 


The Deputy-CuairMAn (Mr. Walter Hunter) said he had much 
pleasure in seconding the motion. He always felt it was like gilding 
refined gold to attempt to add anything to the Chairman’s description 
of the Company’s affairs; and therefore he should not attempt it on 
this occasion. But he should like to be allowed to join in expressing 
his warm concurrence in all the Chairman had said in regard to their 
General Manager and Engineer, and also as to the work the Secretary 
had done in connection with the Insurance Act. But he (Mr. Hunter) 
must add one sentence to it, and say that all the Chairman’s col- 
leagues felt they were deeply indebted to him for the way in which he 
personally looked into this matter, and for the ability he brought to 
bear upon it. He could likewise congratulate the proprietors upon the 
present position of the Company ; and he could say, both in regard to 
the profit-sharing and the policy inaugurated in regard to the insurance 
and benefit funds, that the Board were acting in the best interests of 
the Company, which he felt sure would be as successful in the future 
as in the past. 

The CuarrMan, replying to questions, said that there had been two 
forfeitures in the half year in connection with the test for illumina- 
ting power. But illuminating power was now an effete thing so far as 
the applications of gas were concerned ; and in modern Acts of Parlia- 
ment, calorific power was superseding illuminating power as the 





standard of quality. For the slight deficiencies that occurred, there 
was really no blame attaching to the Company. As to whether the 
Company were putting before consumers the advantages of yas for 
power purposes, he believed that they did more than any other Com- 
pany to advertise their wares. So much did they do this, that other 
companies all over the country were constantly writing to their 
General Manager asking him to favour them with some of the Com- 
pany’s literature. 
The motion was unanimously carried. 


Proposed by the Cuairman, and seconded by the Deputy-Cuair- 
MAN, dividends were declared at the rates of £5 9s. 4d. per cent. per 
annum upon the 4 per cent. stock, and of £5 6s. 8d. per cent. per 
annum upon the 3% per cent. stock, both less income-tax. 


Company’s APPROVED SocIETY AND EXISTING FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES. 


Mr. C. W. CHAMBERLIN said he wished to raise a point in connec- 
tion with the National Insurance Act. He believed that, in the past, 
the Company had had, or some of the men had had, a benefit club, 
which was now an Approved Society under the Act. Then the Com- 
pany had also now an additional benefit society. He was a friendly 
society man, who had taken active interest in these matters for many 
years past, and had now taken the place in this connection of Mr. 
Councillor J. E. Tate, who was on the Company's Committee, and who 
took a great interest in the Wapping men particularly, and through 
his influence many of them were made thrifty. Now in reference to 
the Company's extra benefit society, he (Mr. Chamberlin) believed 
that men were not allowed to join it unless they also joined the 
Company’s Approved Society under the Act. Now there might 
be men who wished to join the Company’s extra benefit society, 
but who, if they went to some outside approved society, could not 
do so. Although he approved of what the Directors had done so 
far in drawing men into the Company’s approved society and 
extra benefit society who were not interested in anything of the 
kind before, he must point out that, under the terms of the 
membership of this extra benefit society, men would be drawn from 
other friendly societies. The latter would thus be deprived of 3d. per 
quarter, plus 1s. in the half year to cover extra expenses; and thus the 
Company would be able to show a saving against the other societies. 
Now he would guarantee that the friendly society he represented—the 
Ancient Order of Foresters—could show equal and better benefits than 
the Company were giving to the men for the 3d. per week, through the 
reserve values they had created in the past. For instance, say a man 
entered the Company’s works at the age of 21, the society in which he 
(Mr. Chamberlin) was interested would give, for that man’s 3d., 8s. per 
week for 26 weeks, and a further 4s. per week for as long as his illness 
continued. It was only natural that, if a man was away ill as long 
as that, his employers would say that they had no more use for him ; 
while the friendly society would pay him as long as his illness con- 
tinued. The friendly society also provided for death benefits. There- 
fore, he asserted that the Company did not give better benefits than 
the friendly society. He should therefore like the Directors to say to 
those who were already members of good friendly societies—such as 
the Ancient Order of Foresters, the Manchester Unity, and the Hearts 
of Oak—that there was no necessity for them to leave those societies 
to join the Company’s approved society, in order to enable them to 
join the extra benefit society. While he himself did not think the 
Directors would use any undue influence to make the men belong to 
the Company’s own Approved Society, there were some of the work- 
men who thought they could not join the extra benefit society without 
doing so. He knew men who had been reluctantly compelled to cancel 
the forms they had sent in to take the national health benefits through 
the outside societies in order to be enabled to join this extra benefit 
society, thinking, and, he was sure, misled by the idea, that the Com- 
pany were giving them extra benefit, and some entertained the feeling 
that, if they did not join the Company's Approved Society, they would 
indirectly suffer. 

Mr. FRANK Jones asked whether the Company insisted upon the 
men belonging to their own Approved Society. 

The CuairmaNn Said that no compulsion was brought to bear upon the 
men, norany influence. They had, however, been told (he had said it 
himself) that he thought the Company could do better for the men than 
the outside societiescould do. He should like to say that he appreciated 
the splendid work that had been done through the three friendly 
societies that Mr. Chamberlin had mentioned ; and if he (the Chair- 
man) did not think it was in the interests of the Company and of the 
men that they should be joined together for the purposes of the In- 
surance Act, he should be the last to take a single member from those 
societies. There were, however, two questions the Directors had to 
think about—one was the interest of the Company, and the other the 
interest of the men. They had to do something to supply the places 
of the three old works’ clubs which had been in existence for so many 
years, but with which he had never been altogether personally satisfied, 
because only asmall proportion of the men had belonged to them, and 
he did not think that they obtained from them the benefits that a 
better organization would have got for the men. The Directors 
thought the right thing to do was to offer their men an Approved 
Society, with benefits guaranteed by the Company. There was no 
compulsion to join; but they also told them that, for the members of 
the Company’s Approved Society, they would start another voluntary 
society, and that, if they also liked to join it, they might doso. Now 
Mr. Chamberlin said that the benefits of this voluntary society were 
not so good as those of the Ancient Order of Foresters. He agreed that 
this might possibly be so where the men had been paying into the 
A.O.F. for a great many years. But the Company had a number of 
elderly men whom Mr. Chamberlin would not take into his society. 
The Company were going to take them. Therefore he (the Chairman) 
said that the Company could do better for the men than any society in 
existence. The men evidently thought so too, for they had joined the 
Company’s Societies in large numbers. 


VoTES OF THANKS. 


The Cuarrman said he was quite sure the proprietors would not like 
this occasion to pass without offering the usual hearty vote of thanks 
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to their staff, who had had exceptional difficulties and hard work 
during the half year, while the results had also been exceptionally 
good. Therefore a vote of thanks was very much deserved. Chief 
thanks were due to their General Manager and Engineer (Mr. Stanley 
Jones), who was not only a splendid Engineer but a first-rate Manager. 
He was a born leader of men; and it was something to be able to keep 
a large body of workmen and a great number of officers happy and 
contented and enthusiastic in the service. That was what Mr. Stanley 
Jones managed to do; and under his leadership they never had any 
difficulty, friction, or troublein their works. They owed to Mr. Brad- 
field, their Secretary and Accountant, a great debt of gratitude for the 
large amount of work he had had to doin connection with the Approved 
Society. Mr. Chamberlin knew what a difficult thing the National In- 
surance Act was to understand. However, there was a matter which 
had been omitted. He(the Chairman) had forgotten to instruct Mr. 
Bradfield to put notice of a motion in the advertisement calling the 
meeting to deal with the question of his remuneration. He (the 
Chairman) was going to give notice that, at the next meeting, the 
Directors would ask the proprietors to pass a resolution increasing the 
salary of Mr. Bradfield, and that increase, he could assure them, was 
well deserved. He would like to mention the other officers of the 
Company ; but they had all done so well, and worked so heartily in 
the cause of the Company, that he would simply ask the proprietors 
to thank them all, including the workmen. 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN seconded the motion. 

Mr. M‘Navucut thought they ought first to thank the Directors for 
their efficient administration. He therefore suggested that the motion 
should be made a composite one including the Chairman and Directors, 
and that he would have the pleasure of proposing. 

Mr. FRANK JONEs seconded the suggestion; and, in this form, the 
motion was cordially agreed to. 

The Cuarrman, on behalf of himself and colleagues, heartily thanked 
the proprietors for their vote. 

Mr. STANLEY JonEs said, on behalf of himself, the staff, and the men, 
he was much obliged to the Chairman, Directors, and proprietors 
generally. The past half year had indeed been a strenuous one; 
and the staff of the Company on this occasion deserved the vote 
perhaps a little more than usual. The difficult experiences, as the 
Chairman had pointed out, and as the proprietors were aware, had 
arisen out of the two strikes ; but thanks very largely to the Company 
not having to rely upon coal only, they had pulled through very well, 
and the coal stocks at the present time were in excess of what they 
were before the strike. This assured their position for the future. 
The staff generally much appreciated the kind remarks made about them 
at these meetings; and they would be informed of them through the 
report which would be distributed among the proprietors generally. 

Mr. BrapDFIELD also acknowledged, on behalf of himself and staff, 
the vote of thanks. Reference had been made to the Insurance 
Act. He could assure those present, that, apart from the general 
opinion of the Act, those who had studied it had found it most fasci- 
nating. ([Laughter.] One of his colleagues recently said it was really 
food and drink to him. ([Laughter.] If some of the proprietors saw 
the mass of papers with which he, as Secretary of the Approved 
Society, had been loaded, he thought it would alarm them. Those 
that he received in a single fortnight it took him three hours to sort 
out. They came in duplicate ; they came in their thousands. It was 
something to know a little about the Act, when the majority of people 
confessed that they knew nothing about it. 


<< 


MELBOURNE METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 





Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 


In the report presented at the half-yearly general meeting of the 
Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne on the 27th ult., the Direc- 


tors stated that the net profits for the six months ended the 3oth of June 
amounted, with the balance of £14,850 brought forward, to £124,288. 
The accounts accompanying the report showed that the revenue was 
£332,676, and the expenditure £204,113; leaving £128,563 to go to the 
profit and loss account. Of the total revenue, £266,348 was from the 
sale of gas, and £66,322 from the disposal of residual products. Out 
of the £124,288 mentioned, the Directors had transferred £26,000 to the 
reserve fund, £5000 to the meter renewal fund, £20,000 to the works 
reconstruction account, and £2000 to the gas-stoves, &c., account ; 
and they recommended the payment of a dividend at the rate of 5s. 6d. 
per share, amounting to £47,146—leaving a balance of £24,142 to be 
carried forward. As from the July reading of the meters, the price of 
gas has been reduced from 5s. to 4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
portions of the accounts relating to manufacture show that, under the 
supervision of the Company’s Engineer (Mr. Philip C. Holmes Hunt, 
M.Inst.C.E.), 113,346 tons of coal and 50 tons of cannel were carbon- 
ized in the half year for the production of an estimated quantity of 
I,211,172,000 cubic feet of gas, of which 1,104,249,000 cubic feet were 
sold and 1,120,770,000 cubic feet accounted for. The estimated quan- 
tity of coke produced was 72,443 tons; of tar, 1,417,535 gallons; and 
of sulphate of ammonia, 992 tons. 





Ata recent extraordinary general meeting of the Kibworth Gaslight 
and Coke Company, Limited, a resolution was passed to the effect that 
the Company should be wound up voluntarily, as it was desirable to 
reconstruct it. Mr. H. T. Grant was appointed Liquidator. 


_ Owing to an extra pressure of water in the old mains during the 
filling of the new Bracebridge reservoir of the Lincoln Corporation, 
there were some exciting scenes in certain quarters of the city late on 
Wednesday night last, when, almost simultaneously, the water-mains 
burst in High Street, near the end of Park Street, Newland, Friar’s 
Lane, and Carholme Road. Soon the streets were flooded ; but the 
police cyclists were dispatched for the turncock men, and the pressure 
was relieved. The effect was most noticeable in High Street, where 
the wooden pavement was bodily lifted for a considerable distance. 





WANDSWORTH AND PUTNEY GAS COMPANY. 


The Amalgamation with the Mitcham and Epsom Companies. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Wandsworth and Putney Gaslight 
and Coke Company was held last Tuesday, at the Offices, Fairfield 
Street, Wandsworth—Mr. H. E. Jones in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. Chas. W. Braine) read the notice convening 
the meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the accounts were taken 
as read. 


PoINTS FROM THE REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


The CuHarrMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the former informed the proprietors that there was a balance 
available for dividend of £27,317; and that the Directors therefore, 
with confidence, recommended full statutory dividends To this 
statement the Directors ought to have added that the growth of the 
business continued, because they had an increase of 3} per cent. in the 
consumption of gas, which compared favourably with the average in- 
crease which had been enjoyed by the other Metropolitan and Subur- 
ban Companies, with some exceptions. One of the exceptions was the 
Mitcham Company, with whom they were soon to be allied, and who 
had had an increase of upwards of ro per cent. ; and he believed the 
Tottenham and Edmonton Company had had an increase approaching 
the same figure. This important fact as to the increase in consumption 
was accompanied by the further gratifying particulars that they had 
now 10,230 ordinary consumers and 18,411 consumers with coin meters 
and fittings; and of this total of 28,641 consumers, no less than 26,097 
hired stoves from the Company. The report also informed them as 
to the progress of the Bill for the amalgamation of the Company and 
the Mitcham and Wimbledon and Epsom and Ewell Companies ; and 
it stated that the Bill awaited the Royal Assent. If the report had 
been printed one day later, it would have told the proprietors that it 
had received the Royal Assent. This was a matter which must be one 
of great gratification to them all. In regard to the capital account, it 
would be noticed that it had only been augmented by the small sum of 
£762. The working of thehalf year had been exceedingly good. The 
gas sold per ton of coal carbonized had amounted to 11,740 cubic 
feet ; the coke sold, to 104 cwt.; the tar, to 9} gallons; and the sul- 
phate of ammonia to 233 lbs. 


GAS UNDERTAKINGS AND THE DEFENCE OF THE COMMUNITY. 


These figures showed anyone having technical knowledge that the 
technical part of the undertaking had gone on properly and successfully. 
But he was bound to say the profits, good as they were, would have 
been larger by some £4000 in the half year but for the regrettable strike 
of the colliers, which kept the Company without coals for eight weeks ; 
and they had to employ means which made the cost of gas 5d. per 1000 
cubic feet more than ordinarily. When he told the proprietors that 
their dividend did not amount to much over 5d. per rooo cubic feet, 
and not more than 6d., they would see that the wretched strike took 
almost as much as the dividend away from the profits. However, they 
got through the strike ina way which reflected the greatest credit upon 
all concerned, especially the officers, who were careful to exercise every 
means of getting a supply and stock of coal. Speaking of this, he was 
reminded that there was hardly a case of any important gas under- 
taking in the kingdom which failed to keep its district going with gas, 
and to maintain the safety of the community by keeping the streets 
lighted, even under the stress of such severe paralysis as was consti- 
tuted by the stoppage of all raw material for so long a period. The 
strike lasted a little over six weeks; but, as would be readily under- 
stood, it took nearly a fortnight to get things running again and coal 
put into the stores, so that this made practically two months. Now 
this defence of the interests of the public, this preservation of the 
safety of the community, was a duty discharged that, being by private 
trading companies, deserved the highest acknowledgment on the part 
of the State and the Government. At the meeting of an important 
Gas Company [the South Metropolitan] the other day, the Chairman 
stated the enormous cost that his Company had been put to to get coal 
during the period—not only at home, but from Europe, Nova Scotia, and 
America. But when the collieries started again, the Chairman of the 
Company was disappointed, as were the Directors of the Wandsworth 
Company, and that bitterly, that there was no consideration for them 
on the part of the colliery owners, for whom gas undertakings had 
fought and struggled, and put no pressure upon them, nor upon the 
Government. The gas undertakings did not plead with the latter to 
help them in protecting the safety of the cities and towns by inter- 
vening in some way to stopthestrike. The gratitude gas undertakings 
had received from the coal owners had taken the form of a rise in the 
price of coal in the immediately succeeding period by something like 
20 per cent. The colliery owners might be within their rights; it 
might be partially a right conferred by the law of supply and demand. 
But it was a poor return for the indulgence and assistance rendered to 
them, because it was beyond a doubt that had the gas companies of 
the country gone to the Government and said : ‘‘ We are not prepared 
for this, and your cities and towns will be in darkness if we cannot 
get a supply of coal,” the Government would have interfered, because 
the safety of property and life depended upon lighting. Thiscould be 
realized when it was considered that the services of the police, and the 
protection of life and property generally, were enormously endangered 
unless there was light. The gas undertakings played the part of 
buffer. He was not quite sure it was the greatest wisdom to play the 
part of bufferin these matters, When these wrong-headed contentions 
took place, and these wicked suppressions of supply occurred (which 
affected poor labouring men in all directions, quite as much as em- 
ployers), he was not certain that it was not best that the whole com- 
munity should feel the effect, and realize the gigantic wickedness of the 
matter. They saw the unfortunate men leaving work, and bringing star- 
vation upon their wives and families, while some of their leaders were 
living on the fat of the land. In ‘The Times” on the previous day, he 
saw anactual boast by one of these leaders that he indulged in champagne 
while the children of his followers were starving. However, he could 
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congratulate the proprietors that, in the Wandsworth Company’s area, 
they kept the flag flying, and the supply of gas going at considerable 
sacrifice of the financial interests of the Company. But, nevertheless, 
the proprietors were to receive their dividends in full. 


THE AMALGAMATION ACT. 


Dealing with the question of their new Act, he said it had gone through 
practically upon the lines of the Bill read and authorized at the last 
meeting. By the force of one very pregnant fact, the way was made 
easy for the Bill to go through. This fact was that the Company 
instituting and promoting the amalgamation was supplying gas at 
1s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet for ordinary purposes. This was the argu- 
ment that went home to the minds of all who opposed them or who 
tried to bargain with them, and ultimately agreed with them as to the 
terms on which the measure was drawn, except in respect of one piece 
of trumpery opposition, which resulted in almost a fiasco. That was 
as to a provision with regard to the depth of mains, which would not be 
important, thank goodness, because all the authorities in their amal- 
gamated area were not so perverse as the one representing the district 
in question. The whole progress of the measure was much facilitated 
by the good sense and good judgment oi the municipal authorities 
in the different districts, who put their heads together and asked the 
Directors to meet them in order that they might put forward their 
views. By information and arguments, the Directors were able to 
abate these views, and ultimately the authorities concurred in the pro- 
gramme that was put before Parliament. There, again, he thought 
they were indebted to the marvellous influence of the figure of ts. od., 
which had often been his pride and boast. The price had never shown 
its strength to a higher zenith than it did that day by the success of 
their Act, and by the fact that they were able to pay the full statutory 
dividend in spite of the coal strike. Further than this, they hoped to 
pay the next dividend without increasing the price of gas, notwith- 
standing that there had been the rise in the price of coal, and that 
another commodity had gone up 66 per cent. But from this they 
must seek to emancipate themselves by the line of least resistance. 
The 1s. 9d. made, as he had said, the path easy both in the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons. Of this he was perfectly certain, 
as one could see clearly that they had the favour, the indulgence, and 
the good wishes of the tribunals before whom they went, and who 
saw that their object was one which must produce a lower cost, and so 
would inure to the benefit of those living in the different areas that 
they would soon be aggregating. The main Company with whom 
they were making alliance had a representative present at their meet- 
ing that day in the person of Mr. B. R. Green, who was the General 
Manager and Engineer of the Company. During the period the Act 
of Parliament had been “ hatching,” the Mitcham Company had been 
making enormous progress. Their rate of increase had been very 
rapid; their profits had been going up, and he did not hesitate to say 
that they would, had they remained apart, have approximated very 
closely to the grand position of the Wandsworth Company in the 
course of a year or two more. 


LOW CAPITAL ACCOUNTS. 


The capital of the Wandsworth Company was 6s. 5d. per 1000 cubic 
feet; and although they might have some corrugated iron fences 
round some of the unused properties, and there might be an air 
about the buildings not too gay or magnificent, the 6s. 5d. included 
steam navigation, a very fine derrick in the Thames, and an unrivalled 
number of coin-meter installations for the size of the Company. And 
when he told them that the Mitcham and Wimbledon Company 
had brought their capital down to 6s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet, and 
had very fine and handsome works, modern and efficient for meet- 
ing all the technical necessities, they would see that the works re- 
flected great credit on Mr. Green, their Engineer. The lowness of 
the capital account was not a very great thing of which to boast 
unless they had an abundant margin of plant; and when he told the 
proprietors that, with the low capital account of the Wandsworth 
Company, they were able to place at the disposal of the amalgamated 
Company a clear 2 million cubic feet of gas per day beyond what they 
required locally, it would be seen that they had something in the 
6s. 5d. beyond what was ordinarily the case. The little Epsom Com- 
pany were not quite so affluent. But looking at the map of the districts 
of the three Companies, they would see that the largest amount of gas 
was sold in the smallest area—that of the Wandsworth Company. 
The Mitcham Company's area was something like one-and-three- 
quarters the size of that of the Wandsworth Company ; and the Epsom 
area was about double the size. The Epsom Company had been ina 
modest sort of way plodding along; but it was now developing. It 
had five or six railway stations within its area; it had very pretty 
scenery ; and it had some prosperous lunatic asylums, which, under 
great pressure of the London County Council, the Company supplied 
at something like 2s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. The area had a splen- 
did future. When in Parliament, he was a little afraid of a small 
gap between that area and the Mitcham Company. He could not 
see his way, though he tried, to get contact on any other lines than 
showing that it would be worth the while of Parliament to let them 
pass through another gas company’s territory with their supply mains; 
and these would be laid in due course. 


IMMEDIATE REDUCTION FOR THE MITCHAM AND EPSOM AREAS, 


Just one other point. He had told the proprietors at some length of 
the important advantages in area and in other ways that the two dis- 
tricts adjoining the Wandsworth Company possessed ; but the Com- 
panies in these districts had not, like prudent people, been so rapid in 
reducing the price of gas as had, under different circumstances, been 
the Wandsworth Company. They were thoroughly conversant with 
each other’s views; and the affairs and the scope of each of the Com- 
panies were well known to the others, In spite of a higher price of 
coal coming upon them (which, of course, would modify their ambi- 
tions), it was still the view of the Wandsworth Board, and in the 
highest sense desirable, that their colleagues of the other Companies 
should not wait until they actually joined the Wandsworth Company, 
but should forthwith announce a considerable and material reduction 
of price in their respective areas. In these days of competition, it did 





not do to wait until the last minute before making a reduction when 
they could see their way to do it; and he hoped his estimable friend 
the Chairman of the Mitcham Company would give voice to this view, 
as he (Mr. Jones) would do as Chairman of the Epsom Company. 


INVESTMENTS “AT COST.” 


Before concluding, he ought to explain one point in the balance-sheet, 
In spite of his obstinate love for conservative practices and prejudices, 
they had printed two little words at the end of the investment account— 
“at cost.” Thanks to the sort of government the country had enjoyed 
of late years, investments in gilt-edged securities had been going down 
very rapidly. But with gas at 1s. 9d., the Wandsworth Company 
could do without reserve funds and investments, so long as they stuck 
to this price or made it even less. They hoped that when their 
neighbours had reduced the price of gas, they would again reduce 
theirs in the Wandsworth and Putney area. However, the words 
“at cost ” meant that, if they were selling their investments to-morrow, 
they would get a good deal less for them, because of the depreciation 
of the securities. But he hoped that some sort of change would arrive 
so that, if they did have to sell their investments, they would not 
lose so much money as they would do if compelled to sell now ; but 
despite coal strikes, coal prices, and other things, they did not mean to 
sell them. He knew that he was sticking to what was not called sound 
finance ; but he did not care for any other consideration, while they 
sold gas at 1s. gd. 


The Deputy-CuHairMan (Mr. T. A. Ives Howell), in seconding the 
motion, said they had heard a good deal that day about the price of 
1s. 9d.; but against this price he should like to write the name of 
Henry Jones, who had probably had as much to do as anybody in pro- 
ducing it. As to their new Act, they all felt it was due to the marvel- 
lous capacity of their Chairman for negotiation that the Bill had gone 
through in the way it had done. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Proposed by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded by the Deputy-CHairMAn, 
dividends were declared at the statutory rates per annum—viz., on the 
““A” consolidated stock, £8 7s. 6d. per cent. ; on the “ B” consolidated 
stock, £6 17s. 6d. per cent. ; and on the ordinary “‘ C ” stock, £5 17s. 3d. 
per cent. 

Co-PARTNERSHIP. 


The CuaiRMAN moved a vote of thanks to the officers, staff, and 
workmen. He mentioned the care that permeated the work of Mr. 
Braine ; and as to their Engineer (Mr. H. O. Carr), the feeling of his 
professional colleagues towards him was shown by their election of 
him to the vice-presidency of the Southern Association of Gas Engi- 
neers and Managers. Mr. Green, the Manager and Engineer of the 
Mitcham Company, was the President of the Association; so that, in 
relation to technical qualification, they were in high society. He (the 
Chairman) was proud of their officers, staff, and men. One of their 
workmen co-partners, he noticed, was present at the meeting; and he 
(the Chairman) wished he had brought more of his colleagues with 
him. His presence was one of the consequences of the co-partnership 
scheme which was so dear to the heart of the late Sir George Livesey, 
who taught him (Mr. Jones) to see the matter in its true light, and 
whose bright example had been followed by so many other companies, 
with the greatest benefit. The whole of their staffand men had, during 
this momentous half year, given the most zealous and whole-hearted 
service ; and nearly all of them were now under the co-partnership 
scheme, He was not one of those who magnified the working man 
into something that he was not. But having himself worked as an 
apprentice alongside working men, in the biggest engineering and 
locomotive works, and having acted in different capacities along with 
them, he had always found that it was not a question of wages 
(though in Wandsworth they paid the top prices for the various classes 
of work) so much as getting to the heart and winning the goodwill of 
the men. Having done this, then there was real co-operation, and a 
willingness to work with cheerfulness and alacrity. 

Mr. B. HENNELL seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
carried. 

Both Mr. BrainE and Mr. Carr acknowledged the vote on behalf of 
their staffs, and the latter for the workmen ; and subsequently Mr. C. 
Laws (one of the workmen members of the Co-Partnership Committee) 
also thanked the Directors and the proprietors on behalf of the men. 
He said his only regret about the scheme was that the whole of the 
men had not joined it yet; and it was his view that everyone of them 
ought to do so. 

The CuairMAN mentioned that the Mitcham Company had adopted 
a similar scheme, and had provided for it in the accounts of the present 
year. Therefore, when the Companies amalgamated next January, 
they would be under a large profit-sharing scheme. 

Mr. E. L. Burton moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors; cbserving that the meeting marked an epoch in the history 
of the concern. Speaking of the new Act, he said that it reflected the 
greatest credit on the Chairman and Directors, and especially (as they 
had heard from the Deputy-Chairman) upon their Chairman for his 
work in connection with the negotiations. On behalf of the ordinary 
proprietors, he also welcomed the co-partnership representative of the 
workmen. 

Mr. J. HENNELL seconded the motion, and inquired whether the 
number of profit-sharing men was increasing. 

The Deputy-CHairMan said the number had rather more than 
doubled. He had the pleasure of meeting the men a few weeks ago ; 
and there was no doubt about the intelligent interest they took in the 
affairs of the Company. He hoped in future they would see a larger 
number at the meetings of the proprietors. 

The motion was heartily carried. 

The Cuairman, on behalf of himself and colleagues, thanked the 
proprietors for the vote. He also thanked them for the kindly refer- 
ences to himself; remarking that his colleagues had, by a special 
vote, signified their view of his services in connection with the new 
Act. At the same time, he acknowledged the cordial and generous 


assistance of his colleagues and of the Directors of the Mitcham and 
Epsom Companies. 
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GAS SUPPLY IN NORTH LONDON SUBURBS. 


The reports presented at the last half-yearly meetings of two of the 
Companies supplying gas in the northern suburbs of London show in- 
creased appreciation of gas both for lighting and cooking purposes. 


At the meeting of the Southgate and District Gas Company last 
Thursday, the Directors reported that, compared with the results for 
the six months ended June 30, 1911, there was an increase of 9,835,400 
cubic feet, or 11°7 per cent., in the quantity of gas sold in the past half 
year ; while the returns from the sale of residuals were £281 higher. 
The sale of 93,808,600 cubic feet of gas for public and private lighting 
produced £15,790; and the rental of meters, stoves, and fittings, 
£1551. The total revenue was £20,552. The expenditure on the 
manufacture of gas was £8899; on distribution, £3998 ; on manage- 
ment, £1309. The total expenses amounted to £10,124. The balance 
carried to the profit and loss account was £4428; and the amount 
available for distribution was £7956. The Directors recommended 
dividends at the rates of 5, 10, and 7 per cent. per annum, on the pre- 
ference, original, and additional capital. This appropriation required 
£3262, and left £4694 to be carried forward. The Bill promoted by 
the Company to authorize the creation of a fund for the payment of 
pensions and allowances to the wage-earning employees received the 
Royal Assent on the 7th inst., and comes into operation Jan. 1 next. 

The report of the Directors of the North Middlesex Gas Company, 
which was submitted to the shareholders yesterday, was even more 
satisfactory. Compared with the first half of 1911, there was an in- 
crease of 18,379,300 cubic feet, or 17°6 per cent., in the quantity of gas 
sold in the six months ended the 3oth of June last; and there wasa 
better return by £669 from residuals. The revenue from the sale of 
122,528,200 cubic feet of gas for public and private lighting was 
£20,383; the rental of meters, stoves, and fittings produced £2386; 
and the total receipts amounted to £26,162. The following were the 
principal items of expenditure: Manufacture of gas, £12,289; dis- 
tribution, £5757; rent, rates, and taxes, f{1029; and management, 
£1537. The total expenses being £21,447, there was a balance of 
£4715 to go to the profit and loss account. The amount available for 
distribution was £8199; and the Directors recommended the declara- 
tion of dividends at the rates of £5, {10 1os., and £7 7s. per cent per 
annum, on the preference, original, and additional capital respectively, 
and the carrying of {609 to the reserve fund. This appropriation 
amounted to £4265, and left a balance of £3934 to be carried forward. 
As in the case of the other Company, the Bill relating to pensions and 
allowances has received the Royal Assent. 


WEYMOUTH CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY. 





The report which was adopted at the half-yearly meeting of the 
Weymouth Consumers’ Gas Company last Thursday stated that there 


was an increased sale of gas for the half year to June 30 of 4°77 per 
cent.—the quantity sent out being 63,258,600 cubic feet, which was in 
excess of the output during the first half of the previous year by 
2,884,700 cubic feet. Notwithstanding the general strike of coal miners, 
the Directors were able to maintain a full and regular supply of gas, 
having been fortunate enough to obtain sufficient coal before the strike 
commenced to meet all demands during its continuance. The effect of 
the strike and the industrial unrest in the country was seen in the in- 
flated charge for coal; and the Directors regretted having to report 
that the contracts just entered into for the purchase of coal had been at 
prices greatly in advance of those previously paid. The profit made 
during the half year was sufficient, after meeting the fixed charge for 
interest on the debenture stock, to enable the Directors to recommend 
the payment of the maximum dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum on the ordinary stock, less income-tax. 

The Chairman (Mr. J. G. Rowe, J.P.) pointed out that the mainte- 
nance during the period under review of an ample and continuous 
supply of gas had entailed an increased outlay, which was reflected in 
the revenue account under the item of coal, for which they had spent 
nearly {1100 more than in the corresponding period last year. Some 
of this was explained by the extra quantity used for the larger sale of 
gas, but a large part of it was attributable to the strike. The market 
for residuals had happily been in a favourable condition; and the re- 
turns from these had been a little over {800 better. Looking to the 
future, there was only one dark cloud they could see before them, and 
this was the financial side of the coal supply question. Unfortunately, 
the contracts which the Directors had recently entered into for coal 
had had to be at prices which were about 25 per cent. higher than 
those of previous contracts. The Directors hoped, however, if the 
residuals market held good, to be able to continue to supply gas at its 
present comparatively low price. 

The Chairman and Directors were thanked for their services, as were 
also the Engineer and Manager (Mr. D. F. Colson), the Secretary and 
Accountant (Mr. E. Y. Wood), and the employees generally for the 
efficient discharge of their duties. 


— 


WAKEFIELD GAS COMPANY. 





Concessions to Consumers under the New Act. 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Wakefield Gas 
Company was held at the offices on Monday last week—Dr. W. A. 
STATTER, J.P. (the Chairman), presiding. 


The accounts for the six months ended the 30th of June showed that 
the revenue was £27,508, and the expenditure £20,243 ; leaving a 
balance of £7264 to go to the profit and loss account. The amount 
available for distribution was £9127; and the Directors recommended 
that out of this sum, after paying the prescribed dividend on the 4% per 
cent, preference stock, dividends should be paid of 5%, 44, and 44 per 








cent. (all less income-tax) on the several classes of shares, and that the 
balance should be carried to the next account. 

The CuarrMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the Company had hada prosperous half year ; and though they had 
debited a considerable sum to revenue for the expenses connected with 
their new Act, and had been putting their house in order and spending 
heavy sums on repairs and renewals of plant, they were able to pay 
the usual dividends, and increase their carry-forward by £738. They 
were one of the few gas undertakings in the North who were able to 
maintain an undiminished supply of gas during the coal strike without 
purchasing a single ton of coal; and they had the satisfactory increase 
of 3:29 per cent. in the quantity of gas sold in the half year, though 
during the actual time the coal strike lasted there was a decrease 
of 3°78 per cent. As their Bill had received the Royal Assent, the 
Directors were pleased to announce the following reductions in the 
price of gas, to operate from Jan. 1, 1913, when the Act will come 
into force: (1) A general reduction of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet on all 
the gas consumed for every purpose, including slot-meters; (2) a 
reduction of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas for power, in 
addition to the foregoing ; (3) a further reduction of 1d. per 1000 cubic 
feet to all consumers who use for any purpose more than 400,000 cubic 
feet of gas per annum ; and (4) a further reduction of 1d. to all using 
upwards of 2 millions per annum. These reductions were all to be 
contingent upon the payment of the account on or before the expira- 
tion of one month after the delivery of the demand note in each case. 
In lieu of the foregoing, there would be a special reduction to the 
Corporation of Wakefield and the Stanley Urban District Council of 
3d. per 1000 cubic feet on all the gas they use for every purpose; and 
a further reduction of a like amount on all the gas consumed by either 
of these public bodies, if in excess of 26 millions per annum. These 
concessions were in addition to the reduction of 3d. in the price of gas 
supplied through slot-meters with fittings, which the Directors made on 
the 1st of March last. The Directors hoped to have made even larger 
reductions, but had been debarred by the great increase in the price of 
coal, amounting to no less than 20 per cent., and the enhanced cost 
of nearly all the materials used in the manufacture and distribution of 
gas. But if they led to such an increase in the consumption of gas 
as the Directors hoped for, and coal came down in price, they would 
endeavour to reduce the charge for gas still further in the future. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

In acknowledging the customary vote of thanks to the Directors, the 
CHAIRMAN paid a warm tribute to the successful conduct of the Com- 
pany’s affairs during the coal strike and the promotion of their Bill 
in Parliament by the Engineer (Mr. H: Townsend, M.Inst.C.E.), the 
Secretary (Mr. R. B. Wilson), and their respective staffs. 

At an extraordinary meeting which followed, the Directors received 
authority to raise £5000, the balance of the 44 per cent. preference 
stock authorized by the Act of 1877; and it was subsequently decided 
to issue it at once at a minimum premium of ro per cent. 


— 
<> 


MAIDSTONE GAS COMPANY. 





The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held on Thursday 
week—Mr. GEoRGE Marsuam (the Chairman) presiding. 


The Directors in their report stated that the sale of gas in the year 
ended the 30th of June showed a satisfactory increase as compared 
with the preceding twelve months. Consequent upon the strike, con- 
tracts for coal could only be made at prices considerably higher than 
those of last year ; but no increase in the price of gas had been made. 
With the continued depression in Consols, the Directors had deemed 
it expedient to write-down their investment in this security to £75 per 
cent. The accounts accompanying the report showed that the receipts 
had been £58,698, and the expenses £42,079, leaving £16,619 to go 
to the profit and loss account. After providing for all fixed charges 
(including £2000 depreciation in respect of stoves and fittings) and 
debenture interest, there remained for distribution a balance of £16,481 ; 
and the Directors recommended the payment of a dividend of £3 12s. 9d. 
per cent. for the six months ended the 30th of June, which with the 
interim dividend made £7 5s. 6d. per cent. for the year. Under the 
supervision of Mr. Frank Livesey, the Company’s Engineer and Man- 
ager, 287,838,000 cubic feet of coal gas and 44,379,000 cubic feet of oil 
gas were made in the year—a total of 332,217,000 cubic feet, of which 
304,945,000 feet were sold and 310,388,200 feet accounted for. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, referred to the 
loss the Board had sustained by the death of Mr. William Haynes, 
who was the oldest member, and who was highly esteemed by all who 
knew him. With regard to the business of the Company, it was a 
satisfaction to be able to report another year of steady progress. The 
sale of gas showed a satisfactory increase ; and gas-engines continued 
to be in great demand—an aggregate of 200 H.P. having been coupled- 
up to the mains during the twelve months. To meet the increasing 
demand for gas in the outlying parishes to the east and south of Maid- 
stone, a high-pressure main had been laid from the works to a point 
in the Ashford Road beyond thetown. Arrangements were also being 
made for supplying high-pressure gas in High Street for shop-lighting 
purposes ; and it was expected that this would prove as popular in 
Maidstone as it had already proved in London and large provincial 
towns. The carbonizing results continued at a high level ; the produc- 
tion of gas being 12,157 cubic feet per ton of coal. The prices of the 
residual products had been well maintained. The Company had been 
fortunate in suffering very little inconvenience from the serious labour 
troubles of the past year. Since the winter of several years ago, when 
the Medway was frozen over, it had been their policy always to keep 
a large supply of coal in their stores; and this year the practice had 
stood them in good stead—the quantity in hand proving sufficient 
to last all through the coal strike, and through the strike of lighter- 
men on the Medway. He had satisfaction in stating that the Company 
had been well served by their Contractors, Messrs. W. Cory and Son, 
Limited. The National Insurance Act affected the large staff of work- 
men ; and, in view of its provisions, the Company’s superannuation 
fund, established in 1909, and the sick and benefit fund, established in 
1885, were being dissolved. These had proved useful institutions ; and 
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it was hoped the men would find the new Act at least equally bene- 
ficial. Excellent relations continued to subsist in the Company between 
employers and employed. In conclusion, the Chairman referred to 
the able services of the Engineer, as well as those of the Accountant 
and Cashier of the Company (Mr. F. A. Gulland). 

The Deputy-CuHairman (Dr. C. E. Hoar), in seconding the motion, 
said it seemed that the Company were going with a bit of a swing at 
the present moment, and he thought this was very much due to the 
officials and staff. 

The motion was carried, and the dividend recommended agreed to, 

The retiring Directors and Auditor were re-elected; and the pro- 
ceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding. 


_— 


CHICHESTER GAS COMPANY. 


The report presented at the half-yearly meeting of this Company 
on Tuesday last showed a sum of £2070 available for distribution ; 


and the Directors recommended the declaration of a dividend for the 
half year ended the 30th of Juneat the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on 
the “A” stock, and of £5 12s. per cent. per annum on the “B” and 
“C ” stocks, all less income-tax. The Engineer (Mr. T. Ebenezer Pye, 
F.C.S.) reported that the works and mains were in a thoroughly efficient 
condition. The accounts accompanying the report disclosed about 
the same returns for gas-rentals ; but the profits had been substantially 
increased, due to economies in working. In the course of his observa- 
tions on the report, the Chairman (Mr. W. A. Walker) remarked that 
the gas industry had been working under conditions most abnormal, 
and such as to cause those responsible constant and grave anxiety. 
Besides the strikes, the great increase in the cost of material, and the 
general unrest in labour, there was the unusually mild winter; and a 
test made by their Engineer over a period of ten days showed a drop of 
184 per cent. in the gas used for heating purposes, &c., compared with 
the previous year. This indicated what an important factor the ther- 
mometer was to gas companies. Dealing with financial matters, he 
referred with satisfaction to the saving effected in the manufacturing 
charges, due to economies in coal handling, more efficient working in 
the retort-house, and less loss of gas in distribution. He also men- 
tioned that there had been a reduction of £55 in rates and taxes, the 
result of an appeal for a readjustment of the assessment of the Com- 
pany’s property. He spoke in highly complimentary terms of the 
efforts of the staff to stimulate a demand for gas in new directions, 
and mentioned that 35 complete installation orders and 16 additional 
orders for stoves had been brought in by the employees. The educa- 
tional work, lectures, and public demonstrations of cookery, &c., at the 
Company’s club-room and elsewhere had doubtless contributed their 
quota towards securing additional business. He also alluded to the 
good work which has been quietly carried on by the Company’s lady 
representative in her house-to-house visitation, with the object of 
demonstrating to the customers an economical method of using gas 
for cooking purposes. A large number of appreciative messages from 
various parts of the district had been received as to this lady’s work. 
The Company’s policy would continue to be one of doing their utmost, 
in every legitimate manner, to popularize the use of the commodity 
they dispensed, feeling well assured that they were purveyors of the 
most economical and useful artificial light procurable. The Chairman 
concluded by moving the adoption of the report. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Joseph Cash, and carried unanimously. The divi- 
dends recommended having been declared, Mr. Cash proposed a vote 
of thanks to the officers of the Company, specially referring to Mr. 
Pye’s work in the maintenance of the service through the coal strike, 
and to the efforts of the Secretary (Mr. Victor V. Vick) in securing a 
reduction in the assessment. The motion was carried, both gentlemen 
acknowledging the compliment. Thanks to the Chairman and Directors 
concluded the business. 





<> 


SALFORD GAS-COAL CONTRACTS. 








Special Council Meeting Decides on Publication of Prices. 


The exact reason for the Gas Committee of the Salford Corporation 
resolving this year not to publish, even in the minute-book of proceed- 
ings, the prices to be paid to contractors for the supply of coal and 
cannel required at the gas-works was explained at a meeting of the 
Town Council convened specially for last Wednesday to consider 
the matter. Beyond this, there was very little that was fresh on the 
subject brought out in the course of the lengthy discussion. As pre- 
viously stated in the ‘‘ JouRNAL,” the controversy is not new. Time 
after time since 1909, when there was a “ full-dress ” debate on the sub- 
ject, the question has been brought forward in the Council and at the 
municipal elections. The views of the contending parties might be 
summed up briefly as follows : 

Against Publicity. —By giving an undertaking to colliery owners and 
agents not to publish prices, the Gas Committee are able to make better 
bargains, and obtain coal and cannel at a figure which means a con- 
siderable saving to the department and to the ratepayers. By reason 
of this private bargaining, the Gas Committee have made contracts on 
terms much lower than other gas undertakings; and by this means 
there is the chance of breaking-up the alleged ring of coalowners, 
formed to keep up prices. There is nothing out of the way in such 
action, because in other businesses the firms are not foolish enough to 
publish the prices paid for materials bought. 

For Publicity—That the system of negotiation or bargaining after 
tenders have been invited opens the door to corruption (no reflection 
being made against the Gas Committee, however) ; that, though pub- 
lication might mean a loss at first, it would eventually result in a con- 
siderable saving, as coalowners would recognize that they must submit 
in their tenders “rock-bottom prices; ” that the withholding of the 
figures from members of the Council is contrary to the spirit and the 
letter of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, and an attack upon the 
rights and privileges of members of the Council and ratepayers, 





At last Wednesday's meeting, Alderman PHILLIps, the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee, dealt at some length with the causes which had 
led the Committee to adopt the policy that was now subject to much 
criticism on the part of certain members of the Council and some people 
outside. He pointed out that this year the Committee were at first 
faced with the possibility of having to pay 2s. 6d. per ton of coal above 
what was paid last year. Seeing that they required for the year about 
144,000 tons, this meant an increase of £18,00o—a very serious matter 
for the department. In addition, they had been called upon to find 
out of profits this year a sum of £18,000 for the relief of rates. To 
meet these calls would have meant an increase in the price of gas by 
at least 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. Bearing these things in mind, the Com- 
mittee obtained quotations; and, on the distinct understanding that 
the prices would not be made public, they had arranged for 124,000 
tons of coal at an average advance of 1s per ton on last year’s prices, 
instead of an increase of 2s. and 2s. 6d. Members of the Council 
would readily recognize what a saving this meant to the Gas Depart- 
ment and the ratepayers; and he warned them that, in the event of the 
Council deciding to publish the figures, the vendors might withdraw 
from their contracts, as it was expressly stipulated that the prices 
should not be made known. Other towns, including Manchester, sup- 
ported the policy of not publishing details, when to do so would be 
detrimental to the interests of the Corporation. 

Alderman Jackson then moved a resolution expressing regret that 
the Gas Committee had given instructions that the prices at which they 
had accepted “offers” for coal and cannel must not appear on the 
minutes of the Committee; and that “the Town Clerk is hereby in- 
structed to have the prices already agreed upon, and future prices, 
inserted in the proceedings of the Gas Committee.” Hecharacterized 
the action of the Committee as an astounding one, and unique in 
public life. They were establishing a dangerous principle ; and he 
could not see how they could deny the same privilege to other Com- 
mittees, if the Gas Committee’s resolution was to hold good. 

Mr. WIL.IAMson, in seconding the motion, declared that a more 
amazing, atrocious, and dishonourable method of dealing with the 
business of the Council had never been suggested in the annals of 
municipal government. He said that the time was coming when 
“the whole ramifications” of the Gas Committee should be held up 
to criticism. 

Alderman Snape, while supporting the action of the Gas Committee 
in withdrawing the prices, thought a mistake had been made in not 
previously asking the Council's permission. He mentioned that on 
one contract alone they saved {1000 by agreeing to keep the prices 
back. But, in spite of this agreement, one member of the Committee 
threatened to make the prices public, A man who would do this 
would be guilty of a dishonourable action. 

Following some further discussion, an amendment to the effect that 
a Special Committee of fifteen members of the Council should be 
appointed to consider the whole matter and report, was defeated by 
28 votes to 14. 

Alderman Puituirs then summed up the case for the Committee. 
He said that, in face of the distinct understanding come to with the 
contractors, a certain individual took the step of copying out the prices, 
and publishing them. In consequence of this, the prices had to be 
kept from the minute-book. For himself, he did not by any means 
like the step they had been compelled to take; but they must have 
honourable regard for the pledges they had given to the contractors 
that the prices should not be published. All the difficulty had been 
brought about because someone had copied the prices previously, 
published them, and sent them to all the contractors. 

Sir WiLL1aM STEPHENS supported the action of the Committee. He 
said that, though he did not like the policy of secrecy, it was the best 
under the circumstances in this case. The Council should not forget 
that the Gas Committee had obtained their contracts at an advance of 
only 1s. per ton this year, in the face of a general increase on the 
market of 2s. and 2s. 6d. per ton. 

The Council then divided, and there voted for Alderman Jackson’s 
resolution 30; against it, 11. It was accordingly declared carried. 


The Position of the Gas Committee. 


Referring to this matter, our Manchester Correspondent says: By 
their decision, the Council have placed the Gas Committee in a very 
awkward position. On the Coal Exchange, the matter has been the 
subject of a good deal of discussion; and those who have remained 
loyal to the Coal Sales Association make no secret of their satisfaction 
at the turn events have taken. In the beginning, there was a general 
understanding that for gas coal contracts the advance on last year’s 
prices should be 2s. 6d. per ton. Then when it leaked out that the 
Manchester Corporation were likely to buy a considerably less quantity 
than usual, and it became known that other big buyers were following 
a like policy and deferring purchases, the suggestion was made that the 
increase should be 2s. per ton. For some time it has been known, in 
a general sort of a way, that a number of those connected with the 
Coal Sales Association were selling at less than the 2s. advance, and 
that the Salford Corporation Gas Committee, on the strength of the 
prices not being published, had succeeded in placing the bulk of their 
order at an increase on last year of about 1s. per ton. There was a 
natural desire to know who were the contractors and what were the 
prices paid. As a certain member of the Salford Town Council 
threatened to copy out the names and prices from the minute-book and 
publish them, as he had done before, an instruction was given that the 
particulars be not put in the minute-book or in the synopsis of the Com- 
mittee’s proceedings. This was the real cause of the trouble. The 
Gas Committee had given a definite pledge to the contractors that the 
figures should not be published, and had. to adopt such a course of 
action. Had they not done so, the particulars would have been avail- 
able to the threatener, and through him to the whole coal trade. — 

What the Salford Gas Committee did was this : When the question of 
the coal contracts was brought forward, representatives of nine firms were 
interviewed, and offers from eight other firms were considered. Prices 


were agreed upon with eight of these seventeen firms, representing an 
average advance of 1s. on last year’s figures. This was considered 
very satisfactory, seeing that in many other places an advance of 2s. 
and 2s. 6d. had been paid, By these negotiations, the Gas Committee 
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placed contracts for 144,000 tons of coal and cannel, at an estimated 
saving of upwards of £7000. The negotiations were carried out with 
the knowledge and consent of the members of the Committee; and 
those representatives of collieries who were seen were interviewed in 
presence of the members, and the offers were submitted in writing to 
the Committee. At the July and August meetings of the Council, the 
members were asked to confirm the purchases ; and they did so, though 
the details were not given. It was the threat made by a certain mem- 
ber of the Gas Committee that led to the withholding of the prices. 
The method adopted was for the Committee Clerk to make a note at 
the time of the prices agreed upon, verbally, and where the prices 
were set out in letters, the original letters were handed to the Town 
Clerk for the preparation of the contracts. These in each case set out 
the price, and are in the custody of the Town Clerk; and particulars 
are given by him to the Borough Treasurer, to enable the latter to 
check the accounts when they come in for payment. The original ac- 
counts have first to be submitted to the Gas Committee; these con 
taining details of the quantities delivered and the price per ton, and 
being open to all members of the Committee. 

The resolution passed by the Gas Committee on the point was to the 
effect that, in view of the strong representations being made by the 
contractors for coal and cannel, the prices agreed upon should be 
omitted from the minutes. 

The following letters show how contractors regard the position : 


A.—Our offer must be regarded as private and confidential. 

B.—We rely upon the assurance given that the prices agreed 
upon will not be published in any way, as they are special terms, 
which we are not prepared to accept elsewhere. Disclosure will 
place us at a great difficulty in the market. 

C.—I gather that there is a movement on the part of some 
members of the Council to try and publish the prices at which 
you purchase your coal for delivery for the ensuing season. If 
this is done, I shall much regret the Council's decision, as at a 
meeting of the Gas Committee it was distinctly understood that 
the prices would be kept private, and on this understanding you 
were enabled to purchase lower than you would otherwise have 
done. The publication of the prices will, I consider, be a breach 
of confidence. 


Alderman Phillips, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, says : ‘The 
Gas Committee, in the name of the Council, had this year, as well as 
last year, given an undertaking, and now we are met with the threat 
from a member of the Committee: No matter what you do, I shall 
publish the prices. If we rule by a majority, then the will of the 
majority ought to prevail. In the statement I have made to the 
Council, it will be clear to any unbiassed mind that we have made ex- 
ceedingly good contracts in the interests of the ratepayers. We have 
only to pay an advance of 1s. per ton, while many large places have 
paid even double. The Council, having thrown away this advantage, 
must take the responsibility, and the ratepayers will suffer, as most of 
the contractors will now withdraw.” 


<> 


WARRINGTON CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 





Past Year’s Working—Record Profit. 


At the last Monthly Meeting of the Warrington Town Council, the 
Gas Engineer (Mr. W. S. Haddock) presented his twenty-fifth annual 


report and comparative statement, covering the year ended the 31st of 
March. In the course of it, he stated that during the year four beds 
of retorts had been renewed, including the generator and waste-gas 
flues; being a much larger renewal than usual. The increase in the 
stock accounted for the extra cost on mains. Coal cost nearly £1500 
less than before ; but, owing to the strike, the stock was reduced by 
£1200. The increased sale of gas had brought up the income to 
upwards of £3000 more than last year. The increased make of gas 
was 4'7 per cent. more. The gross profit on the revenue account was 
£24,372, which was a record. 

In moving the passing of the minutes of the Gas Committee, Alder- 
man John Evans said the chief item was the acceptance of tenders for 
about 30,000 tons of coal, which was a portion of what they required 
for the year, at an advanced price of 2s. per ton. There were several 
reasons for the increase in the profits in the Gas Department. During 
the coal strike, it was necessary to break into the stock of coal which 
had been lying at the works for many years, and which was bought at 
7s. 6d. per ton. This coal had depreciated every year, and they had 
charged the cost of the coal at the lower rate. This in great measure 
accounted for the profit, added to the greater demand for gas during 
the year. 





GAS PROFITS AT CLITHEROE. 


Divergent Views as to their Application. 

Members of the Clitheroe Town Council spent some time at last 
Thursday’s meeting discussing the old subject of gas profits and their 
allocation. At their last meeting, the Gas Committee resolved that all 
the profit (£2635) should be placed to depreciation—a proposal which 
certain aldermen and councillors opposed. The Committee are com- 
pelled to place to depreciation 2 per cent. on the total cost of the works 
and plant, which would represent {921 ; leaving £1714. 

The Mayor (Alderman C. T. Mitchell), who led the opposition, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the subject had not received adequate con- 
sideration by the Gas Committee ; and he moved that this part of the 
minutes should be referred back. He argued that to place so large a 
sum to depreciation was, under present circumstances, both unneces- 
sary and inadvisable. During the past few years they had spent out 
of the depreciation fund {11,000 on the works, the producing capacity 
of which had been almost doubled. Disclaiming any intention of 
depleting the fund, he pointed out that it was on his initiative, in 1906, 
that it was decided to allow 2 per cent. of the total cost of works and 





plant to be placed to depreciation out of the profits each year. In 
many towns, he added, it was not considered necessary to put any of 
the profit to depreciation. It was his view that this £1714 could be 
more usefully employed in providing some of the things which were 
needed in the town—playgrounds, for example—and the provision of a 
recreation-room for the police and fire brigade. 

After Alderman Whipp had explained that the reason he proposed 
the resolution at the meeting of the Gas Committee was because they 
were informed by the Gas Manager (Mr. R. Barrett) that they might 
have to spend another £3000 on the works before long, Mr. A. M. 
Musson said he was opposed to applying any of the profit to the relief 
of the rates until necessary improvements at the gas-works had been 
carried out. At the same time, he thought that by placing all the 
profit to depreciation they were robbing the present generation. The 
Mayor remarked that he was afraid that once the money was placed to 
depreciation, it would have to remain there; he would rather have it 
added to the reservefund. In the courseof the further discussion, it was 
stated that the ‘coal strike cost the Department £300, and next year’s 
coal contracts would mean an increased expenditure of £800. 

On the matter being put to the vote, the minutes of the Gas Com- 
mittee were confirmed in their entirety ; the Mayor’s motion being lost 
by a majority of nearly two to one. 





SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 





In their report for the half year ending June 30, the Directors of this 
Company state that the number of houses laid on during the six months 


was 555—making the total supplied 141,933. The gross amount of 
water-rates for the half year was £75,859, as against £75,745 in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. After providing for interest 
on debenture stock and dividend on preference stock, the amount re- 
maining for division (including £9206, the balance brought from last 
half year) is £29,567 ; and the Directors recommend a dividend on the 
ordinary stock at the rate of £6 1os. per cent. per annum, less income- 
tax. The amount of this dividend being £21,100, there will remain 
£8468 to the credit of next half year. The coal strike, it is pointed 
out, seriously affected the profits of the half year, both by the heavy 
increase in the cost of fuel and by a diminution in receipts owing to the 
temporary closing-down of works in the district. 

The transfer of the Parish of Quinton to the City of Birmingham in 
1909 has resulted in negotiations for the purchase by the city of the 
Company’s interest in the area. Quinton is at present a thinly-popu- 
lated area, yielding a small revenue to the Company ; and the Directors 
are of opinion that for many reasons it is desirable that the city should 
undertake the responsibility of the water supply. Subject to the con- 
sent of the proprietors and to the sanction of Parliament, they have 
agreed to transfer the Company’s interest to the city for the sum of 
£2100. This amount is in excess of the capitalized value of the present 
water-rentals, and includes an estimated sum for future gradual de- 
velopment. As it will be necessary to apply to Parliament in the next 
session for authority to instal new sources of supply, a clause for 
sanctioning the Quinton transfer will be included in the Bill which will 
be submitted for the approval of the proprietors in due course. The 
expenditure of capital to meet the increased consumption of the last 
two years renders it necessary to issue additional stock. 

At the conclusion of the ordinary meeting of the Company, an extra- 
ordinary meeting of proprietors will be held, at which it will be pro- 
posed to create a further {100,000 (including premiums), being the 
balance remaining of the £300,000 (including premiums) authorized to 
be raised by the South Staffordshire Water-Works Order, 1go1, and to 
authorize the creation of debenture stock to the amount the Com- 
pany are entitléd to borrow on mortgage in respect of the additional 
capital for the time being raised under the Order. 


STORAGE RESERVOIRS FOR THAMES WATER. 





Mr. Walter Hunter on the Loddon Valley Scheme. 


In the last number of the “ JourNAL” (p. 524), some extracts were 
given from a letter addressed by Mr. T. Hennell, M.Inst.C.E., to 


“The Times,” on the subject of the construction of gravitation reser- 
voirs in the valley of the Loddon for the storage of Thames water. In 
the course of the letter, Mr. Hennell criticized the Staines reservoirs 
scheme of Messrs. Hunter and Fraser, which he said had been adopted 
by the Balfour Commission without having taken evidence as to other 
places and methods. Ina letter in the ‘ Engineering Supplement” to 
“The Times ” last Wednesday, Mr. Hunter replied to Mr. Hennell. 
He pointed out that the Commission had before them two other 
schemes—viz., one by Professor Robinson, for reservoirs in the valley 
of the Kennet ; and the other by Messrs. Martin and Rofe for reser- 
voirs on various tributaries of the Upper Thames—and reported 
against both of them. With regard to the Staines scheme, however, 
they reported as follows : 


Broadly speaking, and without committing ourselves to details, we inay 
say that the conception of this Staines scheme of storage commends itself 
to us as the best which has been suggested. It affects but a short run of the 
main river, and none of the tributaries. It can be carried out by stages, as 
the demand for water grows, and can be delayed or stopped entirely, as cir- 
cumstances may dictate in the future. On economical grounds, it thus has 
a marked advantage over the Kennet scheme. . . . 

To our minds, one great advantage of such a scheme is that it can be 
carried out progressively to meet the increasing demands for water; and 
should the population not grow so rapidly as we have thought it right to 
contemplate, the extensions may be from time to time deferred as succes- 
sive decennial enumerations reveal that the ratio of increase is remaining 
stationary or even falling. 


Mr. Hunter pointed out that the Census of 1911 had proved the sound- 
ness of the view expressed by the Commissioners. He then dealt with 
Mr. Hennell’s proposal as follows. 

“If, as Mr. Hennell states, ‘the subject was better understood’ at 
the date of the Llandaff Commission, the fact that no scheme was 
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presented to the Commission appears to warrant the deduction that no 
proposal on these lines had been found practicable. Mr. Hennell now 
brings forward the possibilities of the Loddon Valley, but appears to 
be ignorant of the fact that the able Chief Engineer of the Metropolitan 
Water Board—Mr. W. B. Bryan, M.Inst.C.E.—had a complete survey 
made of this valley with the view of making gravitation and other reser- 
voirs within its area, but came to the conclusion that the cost of the 
scheme was prohibitive, and compared unfavourably with that of 
reservoirs similar to those originally proposed by Mr. Fraser and 
myself. Mr. Bryan therefore recommended the construction of reser- 
voirs similar to those proposed under the Staines reservoirs scheme. 

“Mr. Hennell considers the cost of pumping to be an objection to the 
scheme ; in which opinion engineers would agree as a general principle. 
Natural conditions must, however, be taken into account; and the 
low-lift pumping necessary to fill the reservoirs on the Thames is, 
taking capital and revenue cost into account, simple and economical. 
One great advantage of the Staines scheme is that reservoirs need only 
be constructed as they are found to be necessary to meet the actual 
wants of the community. This fact is financially of great importance, 
for, as stated in the original report proposing the scheme, ‘ Sir F. Bram- 
well pointed out in evidence that capital expenditure anticipated by 
sixty years increases the cost of works to eight times the amount 
originally expended.’ 

“T think I have shown by this letter that the Metropolitan Water 
Board are fully justified in adopting the proposals of their Engineer for 
the water supply of London during many future years by the construc- 
tion of reservoirs in the Thames Valley upon the lines of the Staines 
reservoirs scheme. I hope that I may be permitted to add that it is 
highly gratifying to me that the scheme which, in conjunction with Mr. 
A. Fraser, I formulated in 1892, and the first instalment of which Mr. 
Middleton and I constructed at Staines between 1897 and 1902, has, in 
its principle and main features, been definitely adopted by the Metro- 
politan Water Board and has received the sanction of Parliament.” 





FYLDE WATER BOARD. 


Past Year’s Profits —Powers Obtained Under the New Act. 


The detailed statement of accounts of the Fylde Water Board for 
the past financial year has been issued to the constituent authorities. 


The receipts amounted to £69,378, and the expenditure to £16,368 ; 
leaving a gross profit of £53,010, which is a rise of £3712, against a 
drop of £1534 the previous year. The net profit shows an increase of 
£1282, compared with £267 last year. 

In the report accompanying the accounts, reference is made to the 
Board’s Act of Parliament recently Royal Assented, under which the 
Board are authorized to raise £1,036,985 in connection with the pur- 
chase of lands and the construction of reservoirs and road diversion 
on the River Hodder, and £386,379 for the construction of aqueducts. 
The Board say : “ It is very gratifying that, notwithstanding the great 
opposition to the Bill, powers have been granted which will furnish to 
the district an abundant supply of pure water for a very long period. 

The increase in the population of the Fylde district during the 
last ten years was 22°10 per cent., against 3°64 per cent. at Preston, and 
2°08 per cent. at Blackburn ; while the consumption of water in the 
same period showed about double the above percentage, except in the 
case of Blackburn. The average yield of the Calder and Grizedale 
gathering-grounds is approximately 44 million gallons a day, against 
(say) 104 millions from the Hodder. One-third of the latter, however, 
has to be sent down the river as compensation; leaving 13 million 
gallons a day from the Hodder. No compensation water is given on 
the Calder and Grizedale streams; the Fylde Water Company having 
purchased these rights. The present maximum consumption in 24 
hours may be taken as 6 million gallons. Consequently, when the 
new Grizedale Lea reservoir (of 320 million gallons) is finished, if a 
new trunk main be laid into the district from this source (having 
regard to the enormous increase in the consumption in consequence of 
such new main), the existing reservoirs and the Grizedale Lea reser- 
voirs would prove inadequate to meet the increasing demand, and in 
a dry year, or a succession of dry years, the present gathering-grounds, 
when fully reservoired, could not possibly meet the increased demand.” 


<> 





WAKEFIELD CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 


City Water Engineer’s Annual Report. 

The Water Engineer of the Wakefield Corporation (Mr. C. Clemesha 
Smith, M.Inst.C.E.), in his report for 1911, states that the total daily 
consumption again increased considerably ; the average daily quantity 
being 2,896,000 gallons—an increase of 4°7 per cent. over the consump- 
tion in the previous year. It is evenly divided between the city and 
out-districts. The city domestic consumption was 972,200 gallons per 
day, or 44,000 gallons more than in 1910; while the meter consump- 
tion was 476,500 gallons per day, or 19,500 gallons more than before. 
This increase was due to dry weather, extension of water-closets and 
baths, increased population, and trade activity. Taking the population 
at 51,598, the demestic supply (including waste and all supplies not by 
meter) was 18-84 gallons per head, 3°28 gallons were supplied to public 
institutions, 0°30 gallon for street watering and sewer flushing, and 
8-02 gallons for trade supply by meter—total, 30°44 gallons per head of 
the population. The estimated population supplied with water outside 
the city is 103,153—making with the city population (51,398) a total of 
154,551; and the daily consumption last year was 18°74 gallons per 
head, The revenue earned on the total consumption (1,057,009,000 
gallons) was £37,910, or 8-6d. per 1000 gallons. The mains in the city 
are 62°8 miles long, and outside 31°6 miles—a total of 94°4 miles. The 
filtration and treatment of the water cost 4s. 1}d., and the cleansing 
of the filter-beds and washing sand 2s. 9}d. per million gallons. The 
available storage is for 795 million gallons, equal to 174 days’ supply 
at 4,571,000 gallons daily. This includes the consumption in the city 


and out-districts and the water furnished as compensation. The revenue 
last year was £37,910, 








NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 
Saturday. 

Aberdeen.—A proposal by the Water Committee to cover the Manno- 
field and Cattofield reservoirs, at an estimated cost of £25,385, was 
fully discussed at a meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council on Monday 
—Lord Provost Maitland presiding. The Convener of the Water Com- 
mittee, in moving the adoption of the report, pointed out that, no 
matter whether the Avon, the Dee, or the Dye water scheme were 
adopted, the covering of these reservoirs would form part ; and it was 
advisable to proceed with the work now, because the Water Department 
were in a position financially to carry it out, having, by the decision of 
the Court of Session, been relieved of £8000. The Department being 
free from debt, they did not require to place £8000 to the sinking fund, 
which left them with an available sum of £16,000. Dean of Guild 
Meff, in giving the scheme his fullest support, made the interesting 
point that the present. was an opportune time to carry out the work, 
because in the near future prices of material were likely to go up rather 
than come down. It was agreed to proceed with the work. 

Buckhaven.—At the annual general meeting of the Wemyss and 
Buckhaven Gas Company, Limited, Mr. James Oswald, the Chairman, 
in moving the adoption of the report recommending the payment of a 
7% per cent. dividend, and carrying forward £200, stated that the make 
of gas was nearly 19 million cubic feet for the past year—an increase of 
8 million feet in five years. The report was adopted. The Company 
have been approached by the Buckhaven Town Council to ascertain 
on what terms they will sell the works or will dispose of their pipes and 
fittings inside Buckhaven Burgh. 

Dunbar.—The Dunbar Town Council have agreed to borrow £21,000 
in connection with the construction of new water-works. 

Falkirk.—The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the applica- 
tion of the Falkirk Corporation for a Provisional Order to extend the 
burgh boundaries [see ante, p. 465] have refused to grant the Order. 

Forres.—The annual meeting of the Forres Gas Company was held 
last Tuesday, ex-Bailie Gray presiding. The reports were submitted, 
and the usual dividend of 5 per cent. declared. 

Grangemouth.—Mr. Robert Main has been unanimously appointed 
to the Provostship of the burgh of Grangemouth, in succession to the 
late Provost Wood. Provost Main first entered the Town Council 
eleven years ago, and has served on several Committees. His chief 
sphere of activity, however, is in connection with the gas-works; and 
it may be said, with every justification, that the supervision of the gas- 
works devolves principally upon him. Before his appointment to the 
Provostship, Mr. Main acted as Convener of the Gas Committee. 

Greenock.—At the monthly meeting of the Greenock Town Council 
held last Tuesday, the accounts of the Gas Department for the year 
showed a credit balance of £6131. 

Innellan.—The gas-light in Innellan public streets is to be turned on 
next Saturday evening, by Mrs. Isdale, of Dunfeurach. 


— 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





Sulphate of Ammonia, marenroe., Ang. 24- 


There has continued to be a good inquiry throughout the week, 
and all available supplies have found a ready outlet at a further ad- 
vance in prices. Foreign consumers have shown more willingness to 
commit themselves to the present range of values, and there has been 
a fair volume of new business transacted. The closing quotations for 
prompt delivery are £14 10s. per ton f.o.b. Hull, {14 11s. 3d. per ton 
f.o.b. Liverpool, and £14 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b, Leith. In the forward 
position, a considerable first-hand trade has been done, and it is 
reported that £14 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Hull has been paid for 
October-December, £14 13s. 9d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool for October- 
March, and £14 15s. per ton f.o.b. Leith for January-June ; in conse- 
quence of which manufacturers have raised their limits ts. 3d. to 
2s. 6d. per ton. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


The market for this material remains very firm ; but the quotations 
on spot have not been advanced beyond 11s. 44d. per cwt. for 95 per 
cent., and 11s. 6d. for 96 per cent. quality. 


Lonpon, Aug. 26. 
Tar Products. 

The markets for tar products have remained firm during the past 
week. Pitch keeps steady, though new business is difficult to nego- 
tiate. Benzols are very firm; and there is a fair amount of inquiry 
for near and forward delivery. Solvent naphtha maintains its price. 
Heavy naphthas are in fair demand. Crude carbolic is still very firm, 
and good prices are being offered for spot parcels. Creosote continues 
firm. We regret to report an error in the top price of London creosote 
last week. This should have been 33d. to 34d. 

‘The average values during the week were: Tar, 29s. 6d. to 33s. 6d. 
ex works. Pitch, London, 51s. to 52s.; east coast, 51S. to 52S.; 
west coast, Clyde 52s. 6d to 54s. 6d., Manchester 5os. 6d. to 51s. 6d., 
Liverpool 51s. 6d. to 52s. 6d. Benzol, 90 per cent., naked, London, 
1s. Id. to 1s. 2d.; North, 1s. to 1s. 1d.; 50-90 per cent., naked, 
London and North, ro4d. to 114d.; Toluol, naked, London, 114d. 
to 1s.; North, 11d. to 114d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, 54d. to 
6d. ; North, 5d. to54d. Solvent naphtha, naked, London, ts. 14d. to 
1s. 2d. f.o.b. ; North, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. f.0.b. Heavy naphtha, naked, 
London, 114d. to 1s. ojd. f.o.b. ; North, tod. to tojd. f.o.b. Creo- 
sote, in bulk, London, 3d. to 3}d.; North, 23d. to 24d. salty, 
34d. to 34d. liquid. Heavy oils, in bulk, 3}d. to 38d. Carbolic acid, 
casks included, 60 per cent., east coast, 2s. 63d. to 2s. 74d.; west 
coast, 2s. 5$d. to 2s. 64d. Naphthalene, £4 10s. to £9; salts, 45s. 
to 55s., bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 14d. to 2d. per unit, 
packages included and delivered. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 


There has been considerably more inquiry for this article during 
the past week ; and an improvement in price is reported at all ports. 
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Some very good business has been done for delivery right up to June 
next. Actual Beckton is quoted at £14 2s.6d. Outside London makes 
are £13 15s.; Hull, £14 6s. 3d.; Liverpool, £14 8s. od.; Leith, 
£14 10s.; Middlesbrough, £14 7s. 6d. For the forward position, 
slightly more than these prices is being asked. 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There has been a rather limited shipment of coals, owing to the 
scarcity of steamers; but apart from this the coal trade is active. In 
steam coals, the prices have shown a little ease, due to the lessened 
exports. Best Northumbrian steams are from 13s. 1o4d. to 14s. 3d. per 
ton f.o.b. ; and the second-class steams are 12s. 6d. to 13s. For steam 
smalls, from gs. to tos. per ton is quoted. The production is steady 
generally. In the gascoal trade, the inquiry is now increasing ; and the 
output is well taken up. For best Durhams, from 13s. to 13s. 3d. per 
ton f.o.b. is quoted ; second-class gas coal being about 12s. to 12s. 6d. 
‘“‘ Wear specials” are rather scarce at 14s. per ton f.o.b. Among the 
contracts that are concluded, one of 80,000 tons for best Durhams is 
said to have been placed for next year’s delivery at about 12s. 6d. per 
ton f.o.b. But the high rates of freights have an influence on the price 
of coals at the buying port, and some users are for the present holding- 
off from contracting. Coke is rather higher in price. For good gas 
coke, from 1gs. to 19s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. is quoted, though there is an 
increasing production. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Though there has been a slight falling-off in the shipping inquiry 
during the past week, the coal trade in Scotland continues to be well 
employed, and prices show no change. On Thursday, the f.o.b. prices 
quoted in Glasgow were: Steam coal, 11s. 6d. to 12s. per ton; splint, 
12s. 6d. to 138. ; ell, 12s. to 12s. 6d. ; trebles, 13s. to 13s. 6d. ; doubles, 
12s, 6d. to 13s. ; and singles, 11s. 6d. to 12s. 





= 


Brighton and Hove Gas Company. 


In the report which the Directors of this Company presented to the 
shareholders at the half-yearly general meeting last Friday, they 
recommended the payment of dividends ranging from 4 per cent. per 
annum on the preference stock to 11 per cent. per annum on the 
original ordinary stock. In moving the adoption of the report, the 
Chairman (Mr. A. M. Paddon) remarked that the half year had been a 
difficult one in many ways, and in all the circumstances, including the 
coal strike, he thought the shareholders might fairly congratulate 
themselves on the continued prosperity of their undertaking. The 
sales of gas showed an increase of 20 million cubic feet, or equal to 
3 per cent., as compared with the corresponding period of 1911 ; and 
with regard to residuals they had shown an increase of 5 per cent. 
Both these figures were quite satisfactory. From the 1st of January 
to the 30th of June there had been nothing remarkable as regarded the 
temperature to cause any deviation from the normal consumption of 
gas. As the shareholders were aware, Brighton possessed a very well- 
developed electric supply, which had always to be taken into serious 
account as acompetitor. The profits for the half year were £35,508, 
which constituted a record in the history of the Company. The Bill 
which they had promoted, in the interests of their employees, had 
received the Royal Assent, and the provisions contained in it would 
take effect as from the 1st of January next. This was especially 
gratifying, as it would enable a still better feeling to be fostered with 
their workpeople. After payment of the dividends recommended, 
they were able to carry forward to the current half year £33,358, 
compared with £27,462 brought in. The report was adopted. 








Diss Water-Works nearing Completion.—The contractors engaged 
in the construction of the water-works at Diss are bringing their opera- 
tions to a close. Mr. W. H. Booth, the Engineer carrying out the 
work, paid a visit to the place last Wednesday, when matters were so 
far advanced that one of the engines was started, and pumping took 
place from the west well to the tank at the summit of the tower. The 
pipe-laying is not yet completed; but the portion connected with the 
town is practically finished, and it is hoped in a few days to pump 
water through the mains. The water will not need to be treated with 
any softening process, but will be from wells. 


Elsecar, Wentworth, and Hoyland Gas Company.—At the recent 
annual meeting of this Company, the Directors reported that the 
quantity of gas manufactured during the year ended the 30th of June 
was 39,663,200 cubic feet—an increase of 3,909,000 cubic feet. The 
coal used was 3719 tons 4 cwt., or 271 tons 19 cwt. more than before ; 
the yield being greater by 259 cubic feet per ton. The sales of gas 
showed an increase of 265,000 cubic feet through ordinary meters and 
595,400 cubic feet through prepayment meters; but 9700 cubic feet 
less was used for the public lamps. The profit was £1091, which with 
the balance brought from last year (£1586), after payment of interest 
on loans, left a net profit of £2677. The Directors recommended the 
payment of a dividend of to per cent. per annum, less income-tax. 


Horley and District Gas Company.—There was a fairly large 
attendance of shareholders at the half-yearly meeting of this Company, 
held last Tuesday under the presidency of Mr. H. Webber, J.P. The 
Chairman briefly outlined the position of the Company as the result of 
the six months’ working, and said there was a balance of £1226 avail- 
able for distribution, after providing for the fixed charges for interest. 
The Directors recommended the payment of dividends of 5 per cent. 
per annum on the “‘A” stock, 5 per cent. on the preference stock, and 
3% per cent. on the “B” stock, which would absorb £1166. The 
Chairman expressed regret that the period dealt with had not been 
conducive to the prosperity of gas companies; and the Horley Com- 
pany had been no exception to the rule. But, despite labour troubles 
and strikes and the difficulty of the coal supply, they had been able to 


keep the town fully supplied with gas. The report and accounts were 
adopted. 





“@assed” at a Tar Distillery—A verdict of ‘Death from gas- 
poisoning while following their employment” was returned at Bishop 
Auckland, last Thursday, at the inquest on Edward Reed, of Crook, 
and George Foster, of Cockfield, who were ‘‘ gassed’’ in a tar- 
still at Messrs. Pease and Partners’ tar distillery, Crook, the previous 
week. The evidence showed that a number of men who were sent to 
repair the still were overcome by gas—three of them, including Reed 
and Foster, with fatal consequences. 


Electricity Again at Fault.—Owing to a defective electric circuit, a 
serious fire was caused at the General Post Office last Saturday evening. 
The building was one of six floors, used as testing-rooms, offices, and 
store. The outbreak occurred iu the testing-room on the third floor, 
the contents of which were damaged by fire and the rest of the building 
and the contents by smoke, water, and breakage. There were about 
300 operators at work in the Provincial galleries; and this service, as 
well as the Continental and Metropolitan services, was suspended for 
some hours. 


Worthing Gas Company.—Addressing the shareholders at the 
half-yearly meeting of this Company on the 17th inst., Mr. H. H. 
Gardner referred to the coal strike, and said the consequence had been 
that the Company had had to buy at a high price coal of inferior quality 
to meet the emergency, and the balance-sheet had been adversely 
affected. In their own undertaking, labour troubles were unknown ; 
and he believed that the chief of the staff (Mr. W. A. Walker) main- 
tained the best of good feeling between himself and those under him. 
Having dealt with the items in the accounts, he concluded by stating 
that the balance on the profit and loss account, subject to the half- 
year’s dividend, was £19,826. He added that, in spite of protracted 
efforts to obtain a peaceful solution of the matters in dispute between 
the Company and Mr. Schweder, the litigation was, very much to their 
regret, still proceeding. The report was adopted, and a dividend at 
the rate of 5} per cent. per annum declared. 


Leatherhead Gas and Lighting Company.—At the recent general 
meeting of this Company, the accounts presented for the year ended 
the 30th of June last showed that the receipts amounted to £10,132 
and the working expenses to £7071, leaving a profit of £3061, to which 
must be added £2835 brought from the previous year ; making a total 
of £5896. Deducting interest on loans and debenture stock and the 
interim dividend of 2§ per cent. paid in February, there was left a 
balance of £4569 available for distribution; and the Directors recom- 
mended the payment of a further dividend of 24 per cent—making 
5 per cent. for the year. This absorbed £934, and left £3635 to be 
carried forward. They informed the shareholders that the Royal 
Assent had been given to the Bill authorizing the acquisition of the 
undertaking of the Cobham Gas Company; and the Company’s Con- 
sulting Engineer (Mr. F. S. Cripps, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.) reported that 
the Cobham works had heen improved and several mains extended in 
anticipation of the amalgamation of the two Companies. 


Fatal Result of an Accident at the Halifax Gas-Works.—Mr. 
E. H. Hill held an inquiry at Halifax on Monday last week, relative 
to the death of Patrick Everitt (43), a gas-works labourer. On the 
21st of May, Everitt was working at the cyanide plant at the Halifax 
Gas-Works, when his left foot slipped into a shallow tank of boiling 
fluid. He had just previously removed the lid to let the steam escape ; 
and the tank, being below the level of the ground, was hidden by a 
cloud of steam. His leg was scalded up to the calf, and for nine days 
he attended the Infirmary as an out-patient, and was then taken in. 
On the 3rd of July he was discharged at his own request, the wounds 
being almost healed ; but on the 11th of August he was taken into the 
institution again, as the injured leg showed signs of blood poisoning, 
and he died four days later. The Jury returned a verdict of ‘ Death 
from blood poisoning,” and expressed the opinion that had Everitt 
remained at the Infirmary he would probably have recovered from his 
injuries. It was stated that, in order to prevent similar accidents, the 
tanks had been covered by iron grates, so that if the lids were off no 
one could slip in. 


Cost of the Transport Workers’ Strike.—The General Secretary 
of the National Union of Gas Workers and General Labourers (Mr. 
Will Thorne, M.P.), in his report on the work of the Union for the 
quarter ended June 29, explains that their position in the transport 
workers’ strike was that, being part of the Transport Workers’ 
Federation, they were in duty bound to take common action with the 
other Unions affiliated to the Federation when the strike was de- 
clared. It is stated that disbursements for dispute pay have been 
made in all districts. Altogether 16,901 payments have been made. 
The sum disbursed has been £9003, which is an increase of £3279 on 
the quarter. The chief cause of the large expenditure in dispute pay 
has been the strike in the Port of London. In addition, the sum of 
1000 guineas was granted by the Executive Council for the relief of 
members who were out of employment through the stoppage of the 
coal mines. The amount disbursed last quarter in dispute pay was 
the largest paid in any quarter since the establishment of the Union, 
excepting, perhaps, at the period of the South Metropolitan gas 
workers’ strike of 1889-90. 

Grantham Water Company.—At the last half-yearly general meet- 
ing of this Company, the Directors reported a balance on the revenue 
account of £3344; and they proposed that £2000 should be applied in 
the payment of a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for the 
half year, and that the balance of £1344 should be carried forward. 
The Chairman (Mr. J. G. Thompson) moved the adoption of the report 
and payment of the dividend as recommended. He said the only thing 
in connection with the accounts to which he need refer was that the 
demand the Company had received in respect of the domestic supply 
of water had been a satisfactory increase upon the corresponding 
period of last year; but regarding the consumption by meter, there 
had, as the shareholders might imagine, been a very considerable 
diminution in consequence of the coal strike. In fact, so serious was 
it, that the Directors began to think about advancing the price of 
water. He was glad to say that since the strike a little time had 
elapsed, and the normal state of things had been revived. Therefore 
they were able to put off the idea of advancing the price to, he hoped, 
a distant date. It showed how disastrous strikes were, and how they 
affected every class in the community. The motion was carried. 
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The Fylde Water Board Visit their Gathering Ground. 


Last Thursday the members of the four constituent authorities form- 
ing the Fylde Water Board—the municipal bodies of Blackpool, 
Fleetwood, Lytham, and St. Annes—visited the proposed new gathering- 
ground, recently sanctioned by Act of Parliament, and inspected the 
site of a dam and reservoir to be constructed on the River Hodder at 
Stocks, near Slaidburn. This new reservoir will be one of three, and 
form part of the scheme for an improved supply of water to Blackpool 
and the Fylde. The full scheme will cost little short of a million 
and a half, and is rendered necessary by the fact that at present the 
watershed in the Calder and Grizedale valleys only yields an average 
of 44 million gallons a day, whereas the maximum demand during the 
height of the Blackpool season is about 6 millions. During times 
of drought, when the reservoirs were in danger of being dried up, the 
district ran a serious risk of being without water. In fact, there wasa 
very grave danger of such a calamity occurring only last year, during 
the prolonged dry weather, when two of the existing reservoirs were 
quite dried up, and the third only contained a few feet of water. The 
new watershed on the Hodder will yield 19} million gallons daily ; 
and after allowing 6} millions to flow down the Hodder, by way of 
compensation to Blackburn and Preston, there will be a daily yield of 
13 million gallons. The Stocks reservoir, the site of which the con- 
stituent authorities inspected last week, will have a capacity of no less 
than 1998 million gallons. The other new reservoirs will be at Hesbert 
and Greet, a few miles away from the Stocks reservoir; but time 
would not allow the party to visit these places. 





Rossendale Union Gas Company.—Compared with the correspord- 
ing period of rg11, the sales of gas by the above-named Company in 
the last half year show a decrease of 1°031 per cent., nearly the whole 
of the falling-off being accounted for by the public lamps. The net 
profit on the six months’ working is £10,967, which is regarded as very 
satisfactory ; for, in addition to the coal strike effects, the price of gas 
wes reduced 2d. per 1000 cubic feet as from April 1 last. The statu- 
tory dividends on the different classes of shares, ranging from 10 to 
5 per cent., are recommended to be paid for the half year. 


Garstang Gas Company’s Increased Dividends.—Presiding at the 
general meeting of the Garstang Gas Company recently held, the Rev. 
G. Boys Stones, in submitting the statement of accounts for the past 
twelve months, said that for several years the results of the working of 
the undertaking had been very satisfactory, but those of the year just 
closed were the best. As a consequence, the Directors had decided to 
recommend payments of increased dividends of g per cent. on the 
original shares and 7 percent. ontheadditionalshares. It wasalso pointed 
out that the price of gas for lighting purposes had been reduced by 3d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, and that the Directors had agreed to increase by 
5 per cent. the discount on accounts for gas used for lighting, which 
is equivalent to a further reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
report and balance-sheet were adopted. 








Camborne Gas Company. 


The report presented at the recent annual general meeting of this 
Company showed that there had been a very gratifying increase in the 
business in the year ended the 30th of June. The balance standing to 
the credit of the profit and loss account enabled the Directors to recom- 
mend a dividend at the rate of 3 percent. for the half year; making 
53 per cent. for the year. The adoption of the report having been 
moved by the Chairman (Mr. H. P. Vivian), Mr. C. Bryant, in second- 
ing the motion, said there was one point on which the Directors were 
not satisfied, and that was the unaccounted-for gas. The coal miners’ 
strike had caused the Board much anxiety; but, thanks to the Consult- 
ing Engineer (Mr. S. J. Ingram), everything had been satisfactorily 
arranged. The report having been adopted and the dividend recom- 
mended declared, Mr. Ingram gave a few particulars as to the progress 
of the Company. He mentioned that during the past four years the 
output of gas had increased between 9 and 10 million cubic feet. This 
alone showed that there must have been an opening-up of new ground. 
Last year the increase was 14 million cubic feet ; and for the past three 
years the average had been 3 millions. Throughout the past seven 
years, efforts had been made to solve the leakage problem. The un- 
accounted-for gas at present was 1o per cent. of the output. They 
had a large mileage of mains, and if they could increase their out- 
put to 4 million cubic feet per mile, their unaccounted-for gas would 
be only 4 per cent. There was no shortage of gas in any part of the 
Company’s district during the coal strike. The disturbance, however, 
meant that they were paying 1s. 4d. more per ton for coal. 





Slot Gas-Meter Prevents Suffocation.—Two young women at Hull 
had narrow escapes from being suffocated by gas coming from a jet in 
their bedroom on the 17th inst. They were discovered unconscious in 
their beds; but on being removed to the Infirmary they soon recovered. 
It appears that one of the women turned out the gas, but left the tap 
partly on. Fortunately the meter was a prepayment one, and only 
allowed the stipulated quantity of gas to pass. Though this was suffi- 
cient to cause unconsciousness, it was not enough to suffocate the 
occupants of the room. 


Welshpool Water Supply.—At a recent meeting of the Welshpool 
Town Council, a reply was read from the Local Government Board in 
regard to the Council’s proposals to add to the alterations and improve- 
ments at their water-works, at a cost of about f1000. The Board 
stated that, after their Inspector’s inquiry, they were advised that the 
proposed works were not such as they could approve. They were of 
opinion that the Council should consult an experienced water engineer 
as to the best means for improving the supply, and placing the works 
in a proper and efficient condition. After some discussion, it was 
decided to consult an engineer as suggested, and to ask him to report 
on an alternative suggestion as to whether the town should not have 
an entirely new supply from a different source. 








ROTARY WASHER SCRUBBER. 


Capacity 2,500,000 cubic feet per day, 
For Gas-Works, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 





H. W. Packham, Esq., Engineer. 





R. & J. DEMPSTER, Ltd., 
MANCHESTER. 


London Office: 
165, GRESHAM HOUSE, OLD BROAD ST., E.C. 
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The New Installation of Glover-West Retorts at Manchester. 


It has already been mentioned in the ‘ JouRNAL” that the Gas Com- 
mittee of the Manchester Corporation have accepted a tender from 
West’s Gas Improvement Company, Limited, for an installation of 
Glover-West vertical retorts at their Rochdale Road works. It will 
consist of two benches of eight settings of eight retorts—a total of 128 
retorts; and the producing capacity of the house will, as was stated, 
be doubled. On each side of the house there is a coal-store, which 
will be equipped with coal-handling plant, consisting of a mechanical 
coal-feeder, powerful coal-breaker, and an elevator to the top of the 
bunkers above the retort-bench. The coal will be delivered into con- 
veyors extending the entire length of the bunkers; the latter being 
equal to holding 48 hours’ supply to the retorts. Each setting will 
have a separate gas-producer. For removing the coke, there will be 
one of West’s conveyors extending the length of the retort-bouse to a 
point just outside, where it will be received by the existing telpher 
transporting plant for storage in the yard. The plant will be completed 


by the autumn of next year; and it will be one of the largest installa- 
tions in the country. 





Danger of Loose Gas-Taps.—A curious story of a young Italian 
waiter’s death was told in the Westminster Coroner's Court last 
Tuesday, when an inquest was held on Gino Masini, aged 26, who 
arrived in England from Florence on Friday, and stayed the night in 
an hotel. George Liffen, proprietor of the hotel, said that on Satur- 
day morning he found Masini lying in bed as if asleep, and the room 
full of gas ; the gas-tap, which moved very easily, being turned fully 
on. The Deputy-Coroner (Dr. Henslowe Wellington) asked if it was 
unduly easy to move, because he had known the gas to be turned on 
again in the act of turning it off. Witness said his impression was that 
this was what had happened. The Jury returned a verdict of ‘ Acci- 
dental death,” and the foreman added that the proprietor of the hotel 
should be cautioned to make the gas-taps more safe. Mr. Liffen said 
the taps had been attended to already. 


Barastaple Water Company.—The report of the Directors sub- 
mitted to the recent half-yearly meeting of the Barnstaple Water Com- 
pany showed that the balance to the credit of the profit and loss account 
was £2671, out of which they recommended the payment of a dividend 
of ros. per share on the original shares, together with 1s. additional on 
account of arrears of dividend, and 7s.onthenewshares. Mr.C. E.R. 
Chanter, the Chairman, stated that the revenue for the half year had 
been £2248, compared with £1979 in the corresponding period of last 
year ; the increase being mainly due to the extension of the Company’s 
service to Instow. There had been a considerable increase in the ex- 
penditure on maintenance and repairs, owing to alterations and addi- 
tions at the works ; but the profit was more than sufficient to pay the 
dividends. In the opinion of the Directors, the position of the Com- 
pany was quite satisfactory. The report and balance-sheet were passed, 
and the dividend recommended was declared. 





Salisbury Gas Company. 


In moving the adoption of the report at the annual meeting of this 
Company last Wednesday, the Chairman (Mr. George Fullford) said 
the work of the Company during the year ended the 30th of June had 
been attended with some anxiety for the Directors, the Manager (Mr. 
Norton H. Humphrys, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.), and all concerned in main- 
taining an adequate supply of gas, on account of the difficulties con- 
nected with the coal supply, which culminated in a six weeks’ national 
stoppage in March and April. In common with other large consumers 
of coal, the Company had to sustain loss. With this exception, he 
was glad to say that the year’s working had been most satisfactory ; 
the sales of gas, whether for lighting, cooking, or heating, having been 
well maintained, and residuals having realized very satisfactory prices. 
With the aid of the balance in hand from last year, it was possible to 
pay the usual dividend, without resorting to the reserve fund. Mr. S. 
R. Atkins seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. The 
retiring Directors and Auditor having been re-elected, a vote of thanks 
was passed to the Chairman, Directors, and staff for their services 
during the year. Mr. Watson acknowledged the compliment on behalf 
of the Board; and Mr. Humphrys replied for the staff. He said the 
past year had certainly carried more than the usual amount of worries ; 
but the aid of zealous and competent help in every department had 
kept the flag flying. He was proud of his staff. Two young men who 
were trained in his office were now holding positions as secretaries of 
important gas undertakings ; and one of his assistants—Mr. T. Crowdy 
—had this year taken honours for Gas Engineering in connection with 
the City and Guilds of London technological examinations. 


<i 


Large Gas-Engines for Japan.—The National Gas-Engine Com- 
pany, Limited, of Ashton-under-Lyne, made a satisfactory test last 
week of a 1500-H.P. gas-engine of the inverted vertical type—the first 
of its kind built at these works. It is one of a number ordered by the 
Japanese Government—an order which is said to amount in the aggre- 
gate to £80,000. 


South Essex Water Company’s Dividends.—The report of the 
Directors of this Company for the six months ended the 30th of June 
sets forth that the accounts show a net profit of £17,440. After pro- 
viding for interest on the debenture stock and for income-tax, and 
setting aside {1009 to the contingency account, there remains £14,454 
to the credit of the half-year’s working. It is recommended that divi- 
dends at the statutory maximum rate, less income-tax, be paid upon 
the ordinary stocks, requiring, at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, 
£4035, at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum £2471, and at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum £3119. Since the close of the half year, a 
decision of the High Court of Justice has been obtained as to the 
payment of arrears of dividend. [See ante, p. 205.] The Directors 
recommend that, in respect of the payment of such arrears, a sum 
shall be applied equal to a dividend of 2os., 14s., and Ios. per cent., 
less income-tax, on the 1861, 1882, and 1991 ordinary stocks. 


























R. & A. MAIN, LIMITED, 


WORKS: Gothic Works, EDMONTON, N.; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


SHOW-ROOMS AND BRANCHES: 25, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, W.; 136, Renfield Street, GLASGOW; 

56, Broad Street, BIRMINGHAM; 83, Old Market Street, BRISTOL; 13, Whitworth Street West, MANCHESTER; 

8, Exchange Place, Donegall Street, BELFAST; 333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE; and 12, Cunningham Lane, 
Pitt Street, SYDNEY, N.S.W, 


THE “MAIN” 
ENAMELLED 
GAS RANGES. 


These Ranges are similar 

in construction to our well 

known series of ‘‘MAIN” 
Cookers. 


Any number can be fitted 
side by side, forming a con- 
tinuous range. 


We make a special feature 
of supplying apparatus suit- 
able for large kitchens. 
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The Gas Committee of the Bolton Corporation have decided to 
appoint a special gas inspector, to act under the instruction of the Gas 
Engineer, at a salary to be fixed. 

During the past half year, the Sutton Gas Company have earned 
a dividend of upwards of 6 per cent., in spite of the reduction of 2d. 
per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas. The total receipts were £23,314 ; 
and the profit amounted to £7102. 


A marked improvement in the public lighting by gas has been 
effected in the Market Square and High Street, Petersfield, by the 
Petersfield and Selsey Gas Company, whose Directors have received 
much commendation for their successful efforts. 


In order to keep pace with their increasing business, and to hold 
a larger London stock, Messrs. J. & W. B. Smith have acquired the 
premises adjoining those they now occupy. The address is, therefore, 
15, 17, 19, 21, and 23, Farringdon Road, E.C. 

We have received from the James Keith and Blackman Company, 
Limited, of Farringdon Avenue, E.C., two pamphlets showing effec- 
tively the economy and efficiency of the Keith light. One pamphlet 
furnishes particulars in regard to factory, industrial, street, and parade 
high-pressure lighting, The other sets forth the advantages of the 
Company's system for the illumination of textile mills, in conjunction 
with a rotary compressor. 

The Helmsley Lighting Company, Limited, has been segistered 
with a capital of £4000, in {1 shares, to take over the business of the 
manufacture and distribution of gas carried on at Helmsley, Yorks, by 
the Helmsley Gas Lighting Company; to adopt an agreement with 
Mr. J. Atkinson, on behalf of himself and others; and to enter into a 
contract with the Earl of Feversham for the acquisition of a plot of 
freehold land at Helmsley. 





Presiding last Wednesday at the meeting of the Leeds Fire-Clay 
Company, whose balance-sheet this year shows a deficit of nearly 
£10,000, Mr. Alfred Barrett said it was difficult to understand when 
they read of a “‘boom” in trade that alone of all trades the building 
trade was in a bad condition. 


At a recent sale at Wisbech, some £3 stock certificates of the 
Wisbech Lighting Company were sold at prices ranging from £9 to 
£9 5s. each. On the same occasion, £10 preference shares in the 
Company fetched from {14 2s. 6d. to £14 5s.; and f10 ordinary 
shares in the Wisbech Water Company, £22 17s. 6d. and £23 each. 


To encourage the workmen employed at the Hollinwood station in 
gardening, the Gas Committee of the Oldham Corporation not only 
allot plots in the gas-works yard, but each year offer a substantial 
prize for the best plot, supplemented by another from Mr. T. Dux- 
bury, the Chief Engineer, and a third by the Manager at Hollinwood. 
There were fifteen competitors for this year’s prizes; and the show of 
bloom was remarkably good. 


In an article which appeared in the “Southport Visitor” on the 
17th inst., the attention of hotel proprietors and boarding-house 
keepers was directed to the “‘ Taxi-meter ” devised by Mr. T. G. Marsh, 
of which a description appeared in the “JournaL” for the 14th of 
May last (p. 428). It is pointed out that they have in it an easy means 
of charging for the gas their tenants use. The fire can be lighted and 
extinguished at a moment's notice; and the guest pays for fuel only 
when he is having the advantage of it. We learn that the “ Taxi- 
meter ” is being let at Brighton at 1s. per annum; and that in many 
other seaside resorts it can be had on hire. In some of these places, a 
movement is being made in the direction of hiring-out fires with meters 
to boarding-house keepers. 


” 








GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


The chief thing that the Stock Exchange had to complain about last 
week was that business was a great deal too slack. This, however, 
was not much to be wondered at, seeing that the time was August, 
that the weather was not exactly exhilarating or calculated to stimulate 


daring action, and that the House was to be closed on Saturday. 
Nevertheless, markets on the whole were not depressed ; and one or two 
had bursts of buoyancy at times. A favourable feature was the 
presence of buyers of high-class investment securities. The opening 
on Monday was very quiet. But it had some cheerful points, and the 
gilt-edged group was in good case. Government issues were quite 
strong, and Consols improved }. Home Rails were not so firm. The 
market was languid, and prices were irregular. Americans were 
poorly. Tuesday was a moderate day, with moderate business and 
moderate firmness. Government issues were about fair, and Consols 
were unchanged. Movements were very slight in Rails; and some 
were up and some were down Americans were rather better, and 
Foreign firm. Wednesday was dead quiet, but there was no appearance 
of weakness. Best class securities were in demand, Government issues 
were quite strong, Consols mounted another 3, and all gilt-edged were 
good. Rails were inactive, but prices were not weakened. Thursday 
opened fairly, and business promised to quicken up; but before the 
close, a turn of the screw in the Money Market squeezed the gilt- 
edged market, and Consols fell a whole }. Rails were uneven, 
but more up than down. Friday was very quiet ; and the chief 





Consols managed to sit tight. Rails were depressed for lack of 
support. In the Money Market, the supply was ample to meet 
all requirements for short loans; but the withdrawal of gold im- 
parted a sharp rise to discount quotations. Business in the Gas 
Market was very fair in point of volume, quite up toa late August 
average; and the tendency throughout the whole list was firm and 
satisfactory. In Gaslight and Coke issues, the ordinary was fairly 
active, and showed increased strength. Transactions ranged from 105} 
to 106}—a rise of }. The secured issues were rather brisk, the maxi- 
mum realizing from 814 to 824, the preference 984 and 100 (a rise of 1), 
and the debenture from 76} to 774. South Metropolitan was quiet 
and strong, changing hands at 118 to 120—a rise of 1. In Com- 
mercials, the 4 per cent. marked 108$ and 110, and the debenture 734 
and 74. Among the Suburban and Provincial group, Alliance was 
done at 76, British at 45}, Brentford preference at 1164, Lea Bridge at 
127 and 128, South Suburban at 120 and 1204, and (on the local 
Exchange) Liverpool debenture at 101. Bromley issues now drop out 
of quotation, being in course of conversion into South Suburban 
stock. Ilford announces an increase in the dividend. In the Conti- 
nental companies, Imperial marked from 178 to 1804, the quotation 
taking a sharp jump of 3 up after its late depression—not the first time 
it has see-sawed thus. Union was done at 844 to 854, European at 19} 
to20, and Maltaat 44%. Among the undertakings of the remoter world, 
Monte Video was done at 11} to 114%, Oriental at 135}, Primitiva at 
7 #5 to 7%, ditto preference at 5 to 534, and ditto debenture at 964 
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+ Next dividend will be at this rate. 








